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IF YOU PLAN FOR IT... 


ee ee ee meme 
A new car... a home of your own 
.a place in the country .. . travel to 
new lands .. . the education of your 
children 


. Or is it simply security 


and peace of mind you want? 
All of us want something. 


A lot of us just wish for it... others 


work — and save. 


But who, you say, can save today, 
with prices still sky-high? 

Hopeless? 

Not for Personal Planners who have 


sorted out their family finances and 
are saving at “MY BANK”. 





Thousands of these people from 
coast to coast have found that, by 
cutting their coat according to their 
cloth, they can save . . . even today. 


And be happy doing it. 


You, too, can get what you want 


* by saving. Personal Planning will help 


‘ 


a. you to save, and you will like saving 
eS at “MY BANK”. 


“ Drop into your neighborhood 
B of M branch and ask about a Per- 
sonal Planning account. Get a copy of 
our free booklet “Personal Planning” 
and see for yourself how planned 
saving at “MY BANK” will help you 
get the things you want most. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Canada's First Gank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS OF 
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Medical Ethics: THE GAUZE CURTAIN 


touched with respect and even affection 

\sk the same person to describe the Doctor as 
pecies and 1 often get a different picture 
The small d doctor, the doctor most of us know 
le vith as a livi ig individual, isn’t always 

he rumpled caricature of Santa Claus the movies 
ike him out to be 3ut he isn’t the remote, 


ary who comes so easily to mind 


bidding dignité 


hen most of us begin to think of him 1n terms 


D, as the symbol of a profession 


doctor, the 


f the large 


The small d doctor most of us 
works harder than any human 
The large D Doctor, 


a symbol, spends his 


alle, 
personally, 


cnow pel 
eing has a right to work 
know as 


' 
on the golf ¢ 


he Doctor we 


ernoons ourse, his week ends at 


he lake 


Ihe doctor 


and his winters in Florida or California 


charges reasonable fees and some 


times forgets to send the bill; the Doctor charges 
much as the traffic will stand and would 
ppreciate payment no later than the first of 
the month. When a new treatment or a new 
ug turns up, the doctor tries to find out how 
ood it is, in the hope that it may help his 
satients: the Doctor rejects it out of hand, for 


he is opposed to progress. The doctor remembers 


” "1 1! 


to tell small, silly jokes to children, 


Doctor affects 


' 
small, silly 


the 


that they will be less afraid 


table Olympian air, even when he is 


ering at the nurses. The doctor maintains an 
pen heart and an open mind; the Doctor main 
tains a closed mind and a closed corporation 

Or: f these two sets of impressions must be 


eriou vrong. Yet the two impressions 

( e by side, often in the same minds 
Katz has taken note of the contradiction 
tudy of the High Cost of Being Sick 


The 


| featured in this issue of Maclean’s 
Doctors themselves are becoming aware of it 
They e beginning t see it 1s a threat not 
t et large, but still too large for ignoring 
th nfidence and good will which must 
A tween the doctor and the patient if the 
t to receive the satisfaction to which the 
tice of a great and noble art entitles him 
{if the patient 1s to receive the full benefits in 





IN THE EDITORS’ 





better health. They are beginning 


threat to scientific advancement in the 


e 


for it is the patient who must, finally, provi 
the money for new laboratories and new research 
the Doctor on 
for certain 


and often he must turn it over to 
trust, with neither of them able to say 
what it will produce 

There is danger for all of us in this anomaly 
that the medical profession, as a profession, has 
come to seem so alien and distant from the public 
it serves and even from its own individual 
members 

Whose fault is it? The Doctor’s, mainly 
In medicine, as in most other things, it is the 
unknown of which we are most suspicious. If 
the medical profession has incurred unjust sus 
picion, it has also tried too hard to make itself 
unknown. It has perpetrated the myth that a 
doctor who consents to satisfy the public’s legiti- 
mate interest in himself and his work brands him- 
self as rather low and self-seeking. This myth 
goes under the name of ethics. It is unethical for 
a doctor to get his name or picture into the 
papers, except in circumstances so difficult to 
that 


ments to their credit remain anonymous rather 


define many doctors with great achieve 
than risk the disgrace of becoming famous. It 


is unethical for a doctor to talk about a new 
operation, a new drug or a new theory of his 
own devising, at least until the scepticism of his 
fellow doctors has been exhausted and along 
with it the excitement of the discovery. It is 
unethical for any doctor to talk about the work 
of any other doctor, except in terms so ridden 
with platitudes and hedged against any hint of 
‘riticism that what he says loses much of its 
meaning 


The 


2° 0d and modest 


underlying all this is decent, 


No one 


instinct 


not even an editor 


who hates to see good stories go to waste or 
remain only partly told wants to see our doc 
tors hiring press agents and distorting their 


character and their work for the sake of atten 


tion. But where its work and its workers merit 
attention, we believe the medical profession 
harms itself by hiding them behind a gauze 


curtain labeled ethics. 
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Great progress has been made in 
tect the health of children, especially 
i 


1 one to five. Since 1900, 


. f <amt the mortality rate for measles, 


ivh, scarlet fever, and diph- 


thera unbined has been reduced more 
t ) YS percent. In addition, methods of 
treatment for many other illnesses have 
bes mproved so much that the years of 
childhood are safer today than ever before. 


As a result of these advances, doctors 


Son the chil 








During the early vears good health 


habits nm be develop d that may be of 
eit throughout file 
Doctors believe that if the child is taught 
to eat the essential foods, and if plenty of 





Sr lists generally agree that a healthy 
tment to life often depends on how 

child's emotional needs are met. They 
ft the usual anxteties and conflicts 


are dealt with patiently and 
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and other specialists are now working to- 
ward a new goal—to bring all-round health 
to every child. This means more than pro- 
tection against disease and correction of 
physical defects. It includes equal recogni 
tion of all the factors that will help the child 
achieve a healthy emotional life 


In order to give the child every opportu- 
nity to develop and maintain all-round 
health, authorities stress the importance of 


the sugvestions given below. 


well ing 


sleep, rest, relaxation, and exercise are in- 


cluded in the daily routine, the child will be 
more resistant to certain illnesses that 


occur during the growing years 


Specialists also say that safeguards 
against communicable diseases must not 
be relaxed. Fortunately, most of the com- 
mon childhood diseases are under control 

thanks to various immunizations. How- 
ever, since certain inoculations must be re- 
peated at intervals it is wise for parents 
to keep in touch with the doctor. In this 
way, the child’s protection can be kept 


up to date. 


Often a child’s health is impaired by 
physical handicaps. If these are recognized 
early, it may be possible to correct them 


before they become serious, 


sympathetically, the child will be better 
prepared to meet troublesome situations in 


later years In a mature way 


Of course, all children experience some 
of the emotional problems of growth 
Usually they do not lead to lasting trouble. 
If, however, a persistent behavior problem 
develops, the help of a specialist may be 


advisable 


Periodic medical check-ups are also im- 
portant in| maintaining all-round health 
among very young children. These give the 
doctor a chance to detect both physical 
and emotional difficulties early, and to 
give treatment or advice when it will be 


most effective. 
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LONDON LETTER by Beverley Baxter 





U.K. immigrants land at Malton. Fran McGonigle, six, wore her tartan. 


BEST BLOODSTOCK IN THE WORLD 


DO NOT know whether your 
ears burned, but recently in the 
House of Commons we talked 
about you for five hours without a 
stop. ‘In strict accuracy I must 
confess that it was not merely of 
Canada of which we talked—al- 
though Canada took up a good deal 
of time--but of Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand as well. 
In parliament a debate has to be 
on something— a resolution, a mo- 
tion, the introduction of a bill or some 
You cannot just say, 
Common- 


such device. 
“Let’s talk 
wealth’? and go on until you leave 
off. Neville Chamberlain was brought 
down from the premiership on a 
government motion ““That this House 
do now adjourn.”” Not a word was 
said in support of, or against, the 
House packing up and calling it a 
day, but when Chamberlain saw that 
he no longer commanded a sufficient 
majority he went to the King and 
handed in his seals of office. 

In the present affair it was one 


about the 


of our younger Tories who had a 
bright idea about this Empire emi- 
gration business. The Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations was to bring in a bill which 
was intended for no more urgent 
reason than to continue the Empire 
Settlement Act 1922 which, as a 
matter of fact, was previously con- 
tinued by the Empire Settlement Act 
1937. Normally the minister would 
spend about ten minutes explaining 
to the House that the bill was merely 
a continuing device to make it legal, 
we would all murmur “aye”’ and get 
on to the next item on the program. 

However, my young Tory col- 
league Langford-Holt, who sits for 
the pleasant constituency of Shrews- 
bury, promptly gathered half a dozen 
Tories with fire in their bellies and 
put down an amendment calling on 
the House to throw out the bill and 
urge the Government to replace it 


MACLEAN'S 


with one that would include “‘imagi- 
native and decisive measures to set 
in motion a large scheme of Empire 
migration on which the economic and 
political stability of the Common- 
wealth depends.” 

Was this a Tory rebellion? Was 
this a move to bring Churchill’s Gov- 
ernment crashing to the ground? It 
was neither of these things. It was 
just a parliamentary device to force 
a prolonged debate on the rebel- 
lious amendment, after which the 
mutineers would withdraw the said 
amendment and let the Government 
have its unsatisfactory but necessary 
bill without a division. 

Thus was the flood of oratory let 
loose and, as a son of the Outer 
Empire, I listened with mixed emo- 
tions to the extraordinary ignorance 
and the extraordinary knowledge dis- 
played by the various speakers. Nor 
was the debate without surprises. 

One socialist was complaining that 
in Canada the British emigrant was 
not assisted toward securing pro- 
per employment. Then came this 
startling statement from him: ‘‘One 
of my constituents, a skilled engineer, 
went to Canada but the best job he 
could get was that of a piano tuner. 
I don’t know why the House laughs 
It is no laughing matter.” 

Someone had to clear it up so | 
intervened to say that in my youth 
I had been in the piano business, and 
did the hon. gentleman really wish 
us to believe that a skilled engineer 
could leave his bench and become a 
skilled piano tuner overnight? = | 
wanted to add that if this were true 
then piano tuning in Canada must 
be the worst in the world (which it 
isn’t) but he had regained his feet 
and was off on another tangent. 

One of the most moving contri- 
butions came from a Scottish socialist 
named Ross, who sits for Kilmar- 
nock. ‘People,’ he said in his rich 


brogue, Continued on page 38 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 








“Save” is a Four-Letter Word 





By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


S PARLIAMENT plods through 
the Estimates it’s hearing the 
usual fulminations from the 

Opposition about “‘government ex- 
travagance.” This year they have 
a rather hollow ring. The current 
session has proved conclusively that 
no political party really wants to 
save the taxpayer’s money. 

Doug Abbott and his parliamentary 
assistant Jimmy Sinclair have a pat 
rejoinder to rhetorical appeals for 
economy. ‘Tell us what government 
services you want cut,”’ they say 
and silence falls. But'this spring, 
for the first time in many years, their 
challenge got an answer. W. Ross 
Thatcher of Moose Jaw has been 
pointing out almost three hundred 
million dollars’ worth of services with 
which, he thinks, Canadians would 
be happy to dispense. 

Thatcher is a plump, blond, thirty- 
five-year-old hardware merchant who 
inherited a thriving business and a 
comfortable livelihood. His CCF 
colleagues, who have been taking a 
dim view of him for some time, 
intimate that this makes Thatcher 
a crypto - capitalist, a viper who 
somehow crawled into the bosom of 
socialism but who has no business 
there. Thatcher himself believes he 
is a far more typical CCker, by 
Saskatchewan standards, than any 
parlor pink or trade-union organizer. 

Be that as it may, he is a CCFer. 
Estranged colleagues are now spread- 
ing the story that Thatcher has 
always been a Liberal at heart, like 
his father. In fact, Ross Thatcher 
joined the CCF at the age of twenty, 
when he was working for Canada 
Packers near Toronto. On his return 
to Moose Jaw he helped to organize 
the party there. He has never voted 
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anything but CCF, and sees no 
reason to change. But he doesn’t see 
any sense or virtue in wasting money. 

Not a single voice has been raised, 
in parliament, to support Thatcher's 
argument. To give the Progressive 
Conservatives credit, they have at 
least refrained from attacking him. 
Not so the Liberals, one of whom 
called him ‘‘an absolute disgrace to 
Saskatchewan’’; even less so his own 
party, which has gone to great 
lengths to disown him. 

Luckily for his critics, Thatcher 
did make one suggestion in his first 
speech (in the Budget debate last 
April) which he now admits to have 
been a mistake. He proposed an 
income ceiling (instantly dubbed a 
“means test’’) for old-age pensions 
and family allowances. Thatcher 
says now he tossed in that thirty- 
million-dollar item without thinking 
it through, and wishes he hadn’t. 
All his opponents have fastened upon 
it until you’d think it was all he’d 
said; actually it filled only four short 
paragraphs in a forty-minute speech. 

Privately, the members’ fury has 
been focused on a quite different 
suggestion Thatcher’s plea to the 
House to get on with its work and 
stop trying to drum up another 
autumn session. <A second session 
automatically carriesa four-thousand- 
dollar rise in pay for members of 
parliament. It costs the taxpayer 
something over two millions. Thatcher 
said, ‘“‘I don’t think it’s fair to ask 
the taxpayers to pay the cost of 
another double session.” 

In fact, Prime Minister St. Laurent 
has warned backbenchers that stalling 
will get them nowhere. If they can’t 
finish by a reasonable date this 


summer, Continued on page 68 
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jeodorizing substance ever disco. ered! 


gives you a 


Clean Fresh Mouth 





All Day Long! 








Recently the Reader's Digest reported: 
“To clean the entire mouth, including 
breoth, a toothpaste containing chloro- 
phyll, the leaf green heoling drug of 
World War li, has recently been de- 
veloped. Tests indicated that it is 50 
per cent more effective against mouth 
odors than a toothpaste without 
chlorophyll.” 


hese remarkable results were obtained 
with Chlorodent, the new green 
chlorophyll* toothpaste Chlorodent 
was used in hundreds of mouth-odor 
tests on people with bad breath 
When they brushed their teeth with 
Chlorodent, their mouth odor dis 
appeared. ‘Two hours later, their breath 
was still fresh in 98 of the cases 
Four hours later, 74°; were still free 
of mouth odor! 


By using Chlorodent regularly 





preferably after meals—you can be 
free of mouth odor all day long! 
Chlorodent also works wonders in 
fighting tooth decay It greatly re 
duces the mouth acids that eat 
into tooth enamel It helps cambat 
the bacteria that cause these wid 
And it keeps teeth so clean bacteria 


find it difficult to multiply 


Moreover, Chlorodent promotes the 


growth of firm healthy-pink gum 
tissu So, if you are troubled with 
tender gum vou will definitely want 


to use Chlorodent ! 


Chiorodent Va perfected ny the 
great Pepsodent laboratort ifter tour 
vears of dental research ou'll love it 
cool, minty flavor. Try it right away! 
See why Chliorodent is winning friends 


jaster than ar Other toothpa 
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She’s touching bottom.---in efficiency 


\ diver’s helmet wouldn't hamper her 
any more than the slipshod system the 
whole office had to live with. Efficiency 
lacking, work de- 


liveries fell behind. This showed up in 


Now everybody’s on top was was delayed, 


— =e Company earnings because the cost of 
doing business was kept high. 
| 


Things improved after a Moore man 
| {A looked at 4 separate forms that slowed 
aa operations. In their place he designed a 
f “{ 
th erelh 


with Moore Speedifold ...1 typing 
ORE 


> Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


ih Vo 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operatior 


ontinuous Interleaved 
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Continuous 
Register Forms 


instead of 4 systems... 4 typings 


ypewriter Forms 





Registers 


l-part Moore Continuous Speedifold 
form that combines—in one typing 
invoice, shipping memo, packing slip. 
label and delivery receipt. It saves 3 


typings, speeds work. keeps cost down 

Want top efficiency? Call in the 
He offers you the widest 
range of forms. He knows how to de- 
sign the right business form for every 


Moore man. 


form of business. 


BUSINESS FORMS LTD. 


DIVISION OF MOORE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Over 300 offices and factories across Canada and U.S 
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few years ago Dr. Wilder Penfield, the distinguished 
Canadian neurosurgeon, observed that “‘medicine is coming 
to the crossroads of its destiny,’ 


rising cost of medical care. 

After four months of study and eight thousand miles of 
travel I can report that the crisis Penfield predicted is at hand. I discussed 
it with hundreds of citizens of all classes. Everywhere I found a growing 
concern about the high cost of being sick. As a Halifax shipyard worker 
remarked, ‘“The average guy can’t afford to slip on the street nowadays. 


It’s liable to put him in the poorhouse for the rest of his life.”’ 
Today it is the large middle class which most keenly feels the rising 


costs of heaith care. The poor receive limited free care; the rich can 

afford most emergencies; but the average wage earner can be bankrupted 

by sickness. Small-loan companies’ biggest customers are people who 

can’t meet medical bills. : 
In every community I met people sorely pressed by the high cost of \ 


sickness, like the four-thousand-dollar-a-year Toronto craftsman who 

was debt-free, owned a houseful of furniture and had saved two thousand 

dollars as a down payment on a house. A lung ailment made him penniless 

in six months. Or the sixty-five-year-old Ottawa man who was inter- 

mittently ill for two years and lost his life savings. His medical expenses 

were ten thousand dollars. A NATION-WIDE 
Hospital costs have skyrocketed. In 1913 you could get a public- 

ward bed for $1.02 a day. Today they come as high as sixteen dollars. 

But this is only the start. Operating-room charges, X-rays and drugs j 

all eat into the pocketbook. Special nursing care alone can cost thirty MACLEAN § REP RT 

dollars a day. 
Yet most hospitals face a financial crisis. Last year, for example, 


and cited as evidence the 





Montreal’s Royal Victoria was four hundred thousand dollars in the red. 
In 1939 each patient cost the Royal Vic $5.21 a day. Now it is $14.38. 
And hospitals must shoulder a large share of the costs of indigents: one 
nonpaying patient has already cost a Montreal hospital $15,000. 

Many hospitals also face grave shortages of beds, staff and space. 
The waiting list at Ottawa Civic now numbers nine hundred and ninety- 
three. The Winnipeg General nursing staff is sixty short. In the labora- 
tories, technicians stand hip-to-hip in rooms intended for one third the 
number. 

Doctors’ fees have gone up everywhere. In B. C. a general practitioner 
now charges six dollars for a house call. The specialist is much harder 
on the purse. Instead of one doctor, the patient now sometimes finds he 
needs ten. By SIDNEY KATZ 

The new “wonder” drugs are expensive: sixteen capsules of Aureo- 
mycin cost $11.15. Vitamin capsules cost up to twelve dollars a hundred. 
‘My prescriptions sometimes cost more than my fees,’’ says one specialist. 

Aggravating the crisis is the growing problem of chronic illness 
Canada’s two hundred and forty-seven thousand chronically ill people 
constitute a serious problem since one patient occupying a hospital bed 
for a year keeps out thirty-five who are acutely ill. Yet there is nowhere 





else to put them. 

There’s another problem: the troubled relationship between the doctors 
and the public. Doctors are being accused, often unfairly, of being money- 
grabbers, failing to understand patients, diagnosing in a sloppy manner, 


failing to come in an emergency, lacking social consciousness. Millions of Canadians are troubled by the most 


Because of rising health costs, two important issues are shaping up: 
Has the time come to introduce national health insurance? If so, what * as d f * di | h 
kind? intimate paragox oF Our times: Medical care has 
This last question is packed with dynamite. The doctors feel they . d be d b ° h 
should operate any national plan themselves. They believe a government- improve yon measure ut its costs ave 
run plan would rob them of their independence, overwork them, lower - is r 
their standards and interfere with the intimate doctor-patient relationship. soared $o high that an illness, or an accident, 
Advocates of a compulsory government plan don’t believe vast sums of . 
tax money should be given to a private organization for spending. And can bankrupt almost any family. Maclean Ss 
they point to compulsory government schemes in other places where 


doctors are contented with their lot. These are only a few of the issues devotes most of this issue to a searching study 


which will have to be settled when and if Canada decides to make health 

a fully national concern. f th h | h . f h . d h : . 
How to bring together the patient and the health services he so 0 e ealt Services 0 t é nation an t elr price 

urgently requires is the crucial problem to be discussed in this special 

issue. On its solution depends the health, strength and happiness of the 


Canadian people. * 
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THE HIGH COST OF BEING SICK 


says 


O eyes 

















R 30 AM Or. Johnston fifty-three, general practitioner. He has twenty-eight years’ 
A experience, four children, a passion for roses and extravagant ties. 


TOR JOHNSTON, 0 
Y FIFTEEN-HOUR 
THE VANISHI NOON 


paid a seven-dollar medical bill; now Johnston has to charge 
between forty-five and sixty dollars 
his fees if patients can't afford them, but he sometimes sues. 


PHOTOS BY PAUL ROCKETT 


HE Canadian Medical Association publishes 
a blue vest-pocket-size booklet containing a 
code of ethics, binding on all practicing Cana- 
dian physicians. It reads, in part 





F the honorable phvsiciar he first ¢ ~ € 
MA ilway be the welfare of the sick To each 
T t utmost 1 ene and a nd hur 
elpf He doe ( ] I cost A r 

a r raise edi fe Ss or allay fear vithou 
full consideratior Even whe he cannot cure he 
will alleviate and be counsellor and friend 


In the opinion of a surprisingly large number of 
people I spoke to during my recent trips across 
Canada, the proportion of medical practitioners 


How much does a doctor earn? 


who live up to this code is declining year by year. 

Is the GP dying out? As a blond and stocky Montreal cab driver said 
~ to me with sharp cynicism, “Going to see a doctor 

is like taking your car into a garage. The mechanic 
will always find something wrong. Once you start 





Is the profession a closed shop? 
. ; aa with doctors you never finish.”’ 
How widespread IS fee splitting? A more complete inventory of public complaints 
was recently drawn up by one doctor. It can be 


summarized as follows 


Are unnecessary operations often done? 


Why is it hard 
to get a doctor in an emergency? 


““Money-grabbing doctors are partly to blame 
for the high cost of illness. —The medical profession’s 
prime interest is in acquiring worldly goods rather 
than the patient’s salvation.” 


0) AM Doctor's 


farmer, 
of shingles 
to do a job so they don't question his opinion, 
He prescribed sodium iodide, charged $3 


Curly Bill’ MacKenzie, who has a bad ca 
The Scots feel they've hired a doctor 
Johnston 





He looks at a week-old baby outside the hospital 


nursery. When Johnston was born his father 


He scales down 


“Doctors don’t understand us. They treat the 
disease and neglect the patient. They forget we’re 
human and not merely pincushions for penicillin. 
What’s happened to the old doctor-patient rela- 
tionship” 

“Doctors refuse to speak our language. They 
shrug off our legitimate questions and answer us 
in medical jabberwocky.”’ 

“The doctor won’t come to us in an emergency; 
he won’t make house calls; and he keeps us waiting 
for appointments.” 

“The medical profession has the tightest, strong- 
est ‘closed shop’ in the country. They control the 
supply of doctors to the detriment of the public; 
they have too much false dignity; they think the 
public has no right to discuss medical matters; they 
sometimes protect the bunglers in their midst: they 
lack social consciousness and refuse to support 
legislation which extends the benefits and coverage 
of medical care.” 

The doctors are becoming increasingly concerned 
about all this. They feel that such unfavorable 
criticism is caused by the misbehavior of only a 
few of our 13,873 doctors. Thev freely confess 
they’ve done a poor job of public relations. ‘Public 
relations consist of being right ninety percent of 
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first call of the day is on eighty-one-year-old 
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ten 
fift) 
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10 AM After two more calls the doctor drives ten miles to neighboring Wingham for a conference at 
“We're trying to pool abilities without losing 


the hospital with other local doctors. 


sight of the fact that the relationship between a 
patient and his doctor is a very personal one, 
“Group medicine is an opposite and an alternative to socialized medicine 


12.30 PM He visits his mother-in-law, Mrs. Schell, in 


hospital with a broken hip 


ten or twelve patients in the 
fifty-bed Wingham hospital 
a flower for his buttonhole from one of them 


Every day he steals 


the time and talking about it ten percent of the 
says Dr. William Bramley-Moore, registrar 
of the Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
“We don’t do any talking at all.”’ 

this. In every 
munity I visited most people spoke in the warmest 


time,”’ 


There’s no doubt about com- 
terms of individual physicians yet often harshly 
of the profession as a whole—like the Ottawa man 
who remarked, “No other group has hoodwinked 
the public so successfully.” 

To help rectify matters the Canadian Medical 
Association is now employing a public relations 
firm But the cleverest public relations program 


cannot in itself restore the doctor to his former 
pedestal. Where there is public dissatisfaction there 
can usually be found honest and legitimate com- 
plaints. Only when these complaints are examined 
and discussed honestly and dispassionately will it 
doctors their 


demolish the barriers which seem to have arisen 


be possible for and patients to 
between them. 

The doctor’s income is a case in point. Many 
people consider it excessive. ‘‘All the doctors are 
buying Cadillacs,’’ was a remark I heard frequently. 

How well is the doctor really doing in terms of 
dollars and cents? 
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Johnston usually has 


ies 
Sy 





Johnston says 





] PM Tired Johnston pauses to rest after visiting a poli 


Marie Cupsky 
a specialist, theoretically, can't do better 
But man is a unit 


got to put him together again 


Most doctors’ incomes are at a high level. Tax 
figures show they are the third-highest-paid group in 
Canada, just behind “engineers and architects and 
lawyers.’ The doctor’s average net income (before 
taxes) rose from $7,666 in 1947 to $9,009 in 1949 


A comparable advance $10,352 
in 1951. 


It’s probable that the doctor’s yearly 


would put it at 


revenue 
is even higher than this estimate. The thirty-eight 
physicians working under the municipal-provincial 
prepaid medical-care plan in the Swift Current area 


f 


of Saskatchewan last year drew an average o 
$12,500 from the fund set up to reimburse doctors 


Many 


of income from such things as life 


for their services. have additional sources 


insurance exam 


fair proportion 


inations; it’s a good guess that a 
earned $14,000 a year 

A man whose official! position brings him in close 
contact with medical men in every part of Ontario 
told me that most general practitioners now make 
between $12,000 and $16,000. A Montreal doctor 
that the successful GP 
earns an annual $17,000. 


estimates average there 


Yet, compared to the specialist, the general 


practitioner is the poor relation of the medical 


profession. The chief radiologist of one western 


1] 30 AM At hospital Johnston (right) performs 


Melvin Corrin, his 


partner who graduated three years ago 


calls 


There's nothing a GP can do that 


When you tear him into parts somebody's mea! 
That s the 


~~ 
we j 





o 
ae 
ai. 
j 
‘ 


tonsillectomy with Dr 


They find partnership stimulating; get relief on late 


Johnston worked alone during the war 





: *. 


1.50 PM Home fo 


victim 


he says daughter Nancy. twelve The 
f k less than half an 

GP sj b hour; he didnt take any de 
Pictures and text continue next page 
host il rece e i i ! ol 0) Yo ( 
vet amat ke that fora per vy le 1 local medic 
authority told me Ir loronto the departme 
of public health could t ‘ peychiatrist for 
than 312,000 

What do the doctors rey . te> thre per t t 
charge that their tees are too high and their 
too large 

To begin witl the aoctor point out ti 
sizeable chunk of the | ou pay gor for 
ind operating cost An Edmonton doctor showed 
me his monthly bill His car, office rent and 
expenses, including nurse Wave came to almost 
five thousand dollar i year 

Again, the training of a doctor is long and cost} 
It has been estimated that the specialist vho 
to put n an additional five years after leaving 
medical school, has invested about forty thousand 
dollars in his education before he earns a pen: 
A Saskatoon specialist told me he vas thirty ¥ 


before he earned his first fee In training hospital 
everywhere in Canada I met young doctors in their 
thirties, many of them married, who were con 


pleting their training only by going heavily in 


Little wonder that the qualifi d doctor ex] 


hangs up his shingle. As a 


do well as soon is ne | 


met by his youngest 
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THE FIFTEEN-HOUR DAY OF A GP 


CONTINUED 


7 : ai 
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' 
] PM The doctor hurried through his dinner, which his wife had 
: kept waiting for an hour, to treat two-year-old Ronnie McSween for tonsillitis 
ind eye infection You can't afford to do a poor job when you'll be 
neeting your patient on the street for years, Johnston says 
yung W peg doctor told me Somebody’s got 
pay for tt last fifteen years.”’ 
. \ late starter, the doctor is also an early finisher. 
Surgeons scrubbing up for an operation will some 
nes ask each other jokingly, “‘Have you had your 
oronary yet?” Heart disease is the occupational 
hazard of the prysician \ study by the Metro 
‘litan Life Insurance Company shows that the 
corded death rate from disease of the coronary full share of 
teries among m ile phys ians is one and ftour- 
imes that of white males of the same age 
e gene i Oy ilation 
ial \ high proportion of doctors feel insecure about 
mey \ Halifax practitioner told me, ~ We're 
pletely on our ow We | ive no unemployment 
ANce » retirement pension plan. If we get 
ind vork our entire income ceases and cash and 
amilies are protected. It’s not like having 
hat can carry on without you.’ Not Doctors 
£ go a yo g Saskatchewan specialist, after what constitutes - 
ret years of practice, contracted tuberculosis 
Hi \ was forced to go to work, leaving the tion a group o 
'” >the care of others 
Many loctor, remembering the hungry Thir 
eeis he has a right to enjov the prosperous 
Fiftre \ Montreal specialist told me that during doctor can easily 
. 













3.30 PM In his own surgery Johnston removes 


polyps from a farmer's nose 
Don't give your patients more pain than they 
can stand,” he says. Nurse Agnes MacQuaig gives 
lots of hypos. ‘‘All the kids hate me,’ she says. 


the depression ninety percent of the doctors that 
had oftice space in the downtown building where 
he practiced, couldn’t meet their monthly rent; of 
one hundred and thirty-nine Saskatchewan doctors 
who died between 1930 and 1946 forty-eight percent 
left behind ten thousand dollars or less 

Another complaint I found charged against doc- 
tors is that a sizeable proportion avoid paying their 
income tax. This suspicion voiced 
to me in Toronto, Vancouver, Ottawa and Montreal 

was based on the fact that some doctors demand 
cash payment and are reluctant to give receipts 
In a group of five Montrealers, for example, two 
One man 
his child 
Before leaving the doctor demanded ten dollars in 


of them had an experience of this sort 
called a pediatrician to his home to see 


refused a receipt. “If you insist on a 


receipt I won’t treat your child anymore,”’ he said 


themselves don’t completely 


gree O 
a balanced and fair fee schedule 

At a recent meeting of the Ontario Medical Associa- 
f younger doctors wanted to raise 


the fees for hospital visits Older practitioners 


successfully opposed this. “It’s not fair,”’ they said 


‘“Most hospital calls are only courtesy calls \ 


make twenty or thirty before 


4 30 PM Johnston and his partner examine a 
, chest X-ray of farmer Cliff Hackett 

through their own viewer Good equipment 

pays for itself many times over 

for the doctor who knows how to use it 


x 


Pe 





§ PM Johnston and Corrin administer a spinal puncture to Mrs. 
Helen Blake, a farmer's wife. 

The examining room and other offices are in the doctor's 

clapboard home 


Mrs. Johnston has never thought much of this 


There is ; 
sion in Ontario that certain specialists, radiologists 


going back to his office.” strong impres 
surgeons and pediatricians in particular are corner 
One 
y known doctor told me that. some _ pedia 


ing too large a slice of the medical dollar. 
videl 
tricians had boasted to him of how they can rus! 
through twelve appointments an hour by the skilful 
‘They smile at 


the mother, tell her what a wonderful child she has 


use ol 


receptionists and nurses. 
and ask her to come back next month,’’ the docto 
told me. “It’s a profitable routine.”’ 

In any discussion of doctors’ charges, sooner 0 
Th 


commonest form of fee-splitting is the arrangeme! 


later the subject of fee-splitting comes up. 


made between a general practitioner and a surgeo! 
whereby the former hands over all his surgical casé 
latter. In the GP 
irranged commission, usually forty percent of t 


to the return receives a pre 


cash collected by the specialist 
All medical 


ind certified surgeons must swear they won’t sp 
fees. Dr. Edward W. Gallie, professor emeritu 


of surgery, University of Toronto School of Med 


associations have condemned tl! 


cine, says, “In effect fee-splitting means that o1 


doctor is another docto 


ince that he'll sell him not to the mos 


selling his patient to 


here’s a cl 





aOR eeepc Rte ge a 


9 PM Through driving rain over soggy roads Johnston drives fifteen miles 
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to the home of John Wall, whose sister meets him at the 


farmhouse door 


competent man, but to the man paying him the 
highest commission. That’s criminal.” It can also 
lead to a lot of unnecessary surgery. 

Yet I found evidence of a considerable amount 
of fee-splitting activity going on among doctors, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec. A doctor, 
whose official position brings him in intimate 
contact with physicians all over Ontario, estimated 
three quarters of Ontario surgeons split fees. A 
Hamilton surgeon recently observed, “It’s the 
custom here. I’m regarded as queer because I 
won’t fall in line. There have been weeks where 
I have had practically no work to do because 
doctors won’t make referrals.” 

Fee-splitting is not confined to Hamilton. A 
professor of surgery told me that some of his 
brightest graduates have come to him discouraged 
and depressed: members of the local medical 
profession made it perfectly clear to them that 
they couldn’t expect to succeed unless they shared 
their fees. 

At present, money is the most frequent cause of 
disagreement between doctors and patients. Medical 
associations deplore this because they feel that 
most of these disputes stem from a misunder- 
standing, rather than a deliberate breach of 
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The doctor does about twenty-five thousand 
miles a year in his 1950 Monarch. He was born near Lucknow, got his degree at U. of T 


professional ethics. To promote better doctor 
patient relationships your doctor is being coached 
by his professional associations on how to conduct 
his financial 
instructions, summarized below, can also be read 
with profit by patients 

1. In a long or complicated medical case the matter 


transactions The gist of these 


of costs should first be discussed with the patient 
A Toronto surgeon told me, “The real trouble 
starts when a patient innocently expects a job to 
cost seventy-five dollars and then gets a bill for 
four hundred and seventy-five.” 

2. Before sending out a bill doctors should consider 
three things the 
the service and the ability of the patient to pay 

3. Bills should be itemized in detail 


skill and time required to render 


4. The doctor should explain the extra cost if he 


plans to call in other practitioners. Many a patient 
after an operation is both angered and mystified 
to receive bills from anaesthetists, radiologists and 
pathologists. ‘But I’ve never seen any of those 
guys around,” he’ll complain. 

art of the story is the rise of specialist and the 


fall of the general practitioner By a recent 


estimate, only forty-nine percent of our doctors 
now regard themselves as GPs. 


Specialists now 


PPteess, 
PPP Pete eis, 
_— 
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10.30 PM te c rae up type 


uf mea 
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board of direct re ] Ontarin 
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1] PM At the end of the day Johnston, the GP, dr 

a bridge game 
is cocked for the ringing of the telephone 
which might call him back to duty 


But every minute his ea: 


Saint John 


Edmonton, Vancouver and Vix 


outnumber GPs in Halifax London, 
Ottawa, Regina, 
There are now 


toria thirty spec ialties, as well 


specialties within specialties: radiologi for e 
ample, can concentrate on either diagnostic or 
therapeutic work Dr. N. W Philpott of the 
Royal Victoria Montreal, 


family doctor, like the North American 


BAYS The 


Indian, | 


Hospital, 


disappearing 
The trend will continue Che status of the GP 
has hit an all-time low In many centres they are 


even kept out of hospitals \ family doctor 


nowadays has about as much prestige with bot! 
the public and the profession as a ditchdigger, 
an Ottawa physician complains The dean of a 
medical school told me, ‘““My son was a GP for 
two years and then gave it up to enter a specialty 
That’s where the money is All of his friends 
were getting ten dollars a call while he was getting 
two. Can you blame him’?”’ 

It goes without saying that the specialist fills an 


Medi al 


knowledge has so expanded that no single man can 


essential role in modern medical practice 
become expert in all fields According to most 
medical authorities, the GP can handle eighty-five 


/ 


percent of all illnesses ontinued on page 47 
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Where does the money go and where 


does it come from? 


Why can’t a sick person always get 


into the hospital at once? 


THEY ALL HELPED TO FIX A LEG 


G 


HEN BILLY fell and 
-— ‘ 


hed to Toronto’s East General 


broke his leg he was 
Hospital 


lerwent an operation for a compound 


vhere he ur 


f tibia and fibula. The three doctors who 


eo 
laborated at his operation used forty-four sur 
struments, eight different fluids and gases 


1 seve pieces of hospital equipment The 
ned ilaries of the fhiftv-two employees who 

ed on | case amount to $12,530 a month. 

Because Billy’s parents were in poor circum 
t ot entirely without resources, he 
tered the hospita is a public-w ird self-pay 
ti He n tt category, which all hospit ils 
tt hav meant that Billy’s parents did not 
eive a | for the operation itself, which would 
) semiprivate patient $150 

B iV ite Was SIX dollars, or three dollars 
\ in the cost of providing the hospiti l’s 





™ HOSPITALS | 


Why do they charge so much? 


many services to each patient. The operating 
room fee for him was twenty dollars, ten 


below 
cost; he paid eighteen dollars, or cost, for X-rays 
The total bill for eleven days presented 


forty-three dollars less 


ind drugs 
to his father was $104 
The difference would be 


the hospital from city and 


@ MEDICAL AND NURSING TEAM: 


1, anaesthetist; 2, orthopedic 


than cost. made up b 


provincial grants 


surgeon; 3, cperat 


ing-room nurse; 4, surgeon; 5, operating-roon 
student nurse; 6, dietitian; 7, orthopedic technician 
8, central supply supervisor; 9, student nurse; 10 
general-duty nurse; 11, resident intern; 12, phar 


orthopedic head 
nurse; 15, blood-bank supervisor; 16, nurse aide 
17, ward aide; 18, physiotherapist; 19, X-ray tech 
nician; 20, laboratory technician; 21 


macist; 13, nursing instructor; 14 


operating 









room aide; 22, operating-room orderly; 23, admit- 
ting orderly 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF: 


24, operating-room supervisor; 25, storekeeper 
26, personnel officer; 27, superintendent; 28, path 
ologist; 29, superintendent of nurses; 30, radiolo 
gist; 31, information clerk; 32, switchboard oper 
ator; 33, business manager; 34, receptionist; 35 
purchasing agent; 36, medical-record librarian; 37 
cashi@r; 38 admitting officer; 39, social worke 
40, plant engineer; 41, secretary 


@ SERVICE STAFF: 


42, doorman; 43, maintenance mechanic; 44, ele« 
trician; 45, butcher; 46, laundry manager; 47 
nousekeeper; 48, ward maid; 49, elevator oper 


ator; 50, pantry maid; 51, laundress; 52, chet 
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MONTREAL businessman, whose wife had 
1 to 


; just recovered from a severe illness, sair 
~t. me “There are two things that can send 
you to the poorhouse hospital bills and borrowing 
from loan sharks And ninety percent of the 
borrowing from loan sharks is to pay hospital bills.” 


‘rsonal experience 
His wife had been in a private room in a hospital 


This man spoke from bitter pe 


it fifteen dollars a day for thirty days. The charge 


for the use of the operating room was twenty-five 


dollars. Because complications followed her opera 
tion’ a hysterectomy she required blood trans 
fusions ($100), oxygen therapy ($40) and special 
nurses for seven days ($210 Added to the bill 
was $88 for drugs, $35 for laboratory tests and $40 
for X-rays. The total bill: $988 

In a New Brunswick community I spoke to a 
woman whose husband had contracted an illness 


of the sensory nerves w 
without feeling. Within 
bills, mostly for hos 
thousand-dollar mar} 
omfortahb! 


Ving toa 


to 
\ Toronto mar 


ital bill incurre 


an ever-increasing SLICE 


bill is going to pay for hosp 


| 
published in the American 


the same trend is true in 


the average patient in 1930 spent 13.9 ce 


medical dollar on hospital 


Medical 


Canada 
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HERE'S HOW ONE CANADIAN HEALTH PLAN WORKS 





Mrs 


when 


Heather 


THE THOMPSON FAMILY had smcoth suiling until last year 
Thompson had her appendix removed. 
born this year, does not show on account below. 





Baby 


meningitis 








Extra out-of-pocket bills over the four-year period: Nil. 





THE KOSKALUCK FAMILY had their twins in 1949, same 


year father fractured a leg. In 
The plan covered their expenses as follows: 


as 1948 TheyPaid. $ 20 TheyGot. $ 15 Year 1948 Theypaid. $ 20 They got. .$143.50 
1949 44 468.45 
1949 25 8 1950 65 5 
1950 44 39 : 92.20 
1951 47 200 60 1951 70 
Totals $136 $262.60 Totals $199 $729.15 


Extra out-of-pocket bills over four-year period for 
covered by plan: $349.32. 








1951 one child suffered 





items not 














THE 


HEALTH PLANS 


How much do they really cost? 


What actual protection do they give you ? 
Just how many people do they cover? 
What are the chances for a national scheme ? 


conclusion 


GROWLING number of Canadians are reaching 
/ the that some form of health 


urance is essential to their financial 
security Most of them recognize that no health 
plan be it private or public, voluntary or com- 


benefits it 
But for 


families health insurance has two attractions 


the 
can offer anything for nothing. 


all-inclusive or limited in 


pulsory, 
provides 
most 


i chance to pay for their illnesses in advance, while 


they're well and in possession of their full earning 


14 


power; a chance to spread the risk with other 
families, so that that incur the High 
Cost of Being Sick will pool their bills with families 
that escape it. 


families 


Probably one Canadian in every two is already 
by kind of hospital insurance. 
Perhaps one in every four is covered by some 
kind of insurance against doctors’ bills. In 1942 
a poll of the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
showed seventy-five percent of the population in 


covered some 


M 


national health - insurance scheme, 
administered by or under the auspices of the 
federal government and covering both hospital 
and medical care as well as other services not 
generally provided by the hundreds of public and 
private schemes now available. In 1949, when 
the poll was repeated, the number in favor had 
increased to eighty percent. 

All three national political parties have endorsed 
such a scheme, at least in its broad outlines. So 
far its implementation has been blocked by the 
refusal of Ontario and Quebec to surrender to the 
federal government their right to administer health 
and welfare along with certain other rights and 
revenues which are theirs under the BNA Act. 

Even should Ottawa succeed in reaching a 
workable compromise with the two largest pro- 
vinces, a second major obstacle would remain to 
be cleared before a universal Canadian health plan 
could come into operation. Most doctors have 
moditied their traditional opposition to compulsory 
health plans and the Canadian Medical Association, 
which speaks for nine thousand of Canada’s 13,873 
physicians and surgeons, is now on record as a 
supporter of national health insurance. But the 
CMA, and presumably most of its members, still 
has serious and unresolved about the 
desirability of allowing such a scheme to be 
by a government agency. The 
doctors, pointing to the many large health plans 
already organized and being managed by groups 
of doctors, contend that if we ever decide to have 
a national health plan it can and should be run 


favor of a 


doubts 


administered 
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In Swift Current a unique plan adds compulsory medi- 


cal care to the Saskatchewan hospitalization scheme 





dents in 1950. 


THE NIXON FAMILY benefited when they qualified as resi- 
Father and son have rheumatoid arthritis; 
daughter Brenda (above) required extensive dental care 











in medical bills. 





the six years before they entered the plan the Nixons paid $3,800 


¥ 194 He Pai Oo oH t 22 
Year 1950 TheyPaid. $ 65 They Got.$ 763 = oP eae saa awe ee 
1951 70 1683.61 nt - — 
1950 25 48 
Totals $135 $2446.61 1951 27 29.50 
Extra out-of-pocket bills include $65 a month for Cortisone. In Totals $97 $806.25 








FRED WOLRICH had a prostate gland operation in 
and follow-up treatments in the next two years 


Extra out-of-pocket expenses not covered by plan: $42 





1949 
When 
the plan shows a deficit, general taxation squares books 














by doctors. The government's viewpoint is that 
national health insurance, when and if it’s intro- 
duced, will cost the taxpayers a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year and the taxpayers— i.e. the 
government must have full and final control over 
the manner in which it’s to be spent. 

In the meantime two of Canada’s provinces 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia — have already 
taken the plunge into compulsory and universal 
health schemes. Two others, Alberta and New- 
foundland, maintain partial health-insurance serv- 
ices. In varying degrees all the provincial plans 
confirm the same axiom to which all health plans 

whether sponsored by private insurance com- 
panies, doctors’ groups, patients’ co-operatives or 
governments— are inexorably tied. The customer 
gets only what he pays for and he must pay for 
what he gets. Saskatchewan spends thirty-two 
percent of its provincial revenue on public health 
a sizeable part of it on a hospital plan which offers 
every resident of the province almost complete 
protection against hospital bills, and which most 
of its subscribers feel is giving them pretty much 
what they want. Alberta spends 14.3 percent of 
its revenue on health, but its hospital plan offers 
far fewer benefits than Saskatchewan’s.  B.C.’s 
rate of health spending lies in between twenty- 
four percent of the provincial budget--and the 
subscribers to the B.C. hospital plan get a little 
less protection than the subscribers of Saskat- 
chewan and a good deal more than the subscribers 
of Alberta. 

The same fundamental choice faces the hundreds 
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of thousands of Canadians who have turned to 
non-governmental agencies within which to pool 
their health risks. How much are they willing to 
pay? How much protection do they want? If 
they want to keep down their premiums they 
must accept checks on the benefits which they 
will receive in times of trouble. 

The complaints most commonly voiced about 
health plans _ reflect fundamental dilemma. 
Often the desperately 
protection against medical bills that is, the people 


this 


eople who most need 
peo} 


whose health is most uncertain cannot qualify 
for membership in an adequate plan simply because 
their health is uncertain. Often the people who 
are admitted to health plans as normal risks find 
the protection they actually bought was a good 
deal less complete than the protection they thought 
they were buying. 


extras in the operating room can often leave a 


Small type in the policy and 


patient who thought himself adequately insured 
with a bill for several hundred dollars. 

During this survey I met 
subscribed to two health plans and still had to 
pay four dollars 
premiums toward its year’s medical bills of seven 
hundred dollars. A Montreal woman who paid 
premiums on her policy for five years found it 
was worthless when she had to go to hospital for 


one family which 


hundred over and above its 


a hysterectomy; she had received minor treatment 
for a related condition twenty years earlier. An 
Ontario man received not a penny for a bronchial 
complaint when officials of the health plan to 
discovered he had been 


which he subscribed 


treated for asthma fifteen years earlier; when he 


re-examined his contract he discovered he had no 
protection against any of the respiratory diseases, 
including tuberculosis, influenza and pneumonia 

Notwithstanding grievances and misunderstand 
ings such as these, there is every evidence that the 


vast majority of the health-insurance schemes 


available to Canadians are being run efficiently 
and honestly by responsible people ine of the 
Medical Services Ine ot 


hifteenth 


oldest is the Associated 


Ontario, which recently celebrated its 


birthday. Originally financed and sponsored by a 
group of Ontario doctors, it has now assumed a 
resembling that of 
During 1950 AMS received from its 


subscribers $1,100,000 and 


status closely in independent 
co-operative 
eighty-six thousand 
paid out on their behalf eight hundred and seventy 
six thousand dollars Che cost of operating was a 
little more than two hundred and sixty-seven thou 
twenty-five 
The deficit 
To stay within its budget and to keep its premium 
Associated Medical Services 


limitations and 


sand, or percent of the subsc ription 


income was made up from reserves 
rates reasonably low 
exclusions in its 


kinds of 


enforces many 
Its Plan 900. one of 


protection offered, is available to families with four 


benefits several 
children at $70.20 a year. But subscribers are not 
entitled to any benefits until they have been en 
rolled two months. Tonsils and adenoids will not be 
removed until a year after the subscriber enrolls 
if they diseased before the subscriber's 
enrollment AMS accepts no liability 


kind 


were 
No pregnancy 
( ontinued ori ; 
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Lars the lumberjack, 

bulging with muscles and money ..- 
Alex, the middling-size seaman... 
One of them was going to get 

Miss O’Mara and her cherry pies. 


But which one? That was 
eo 8 
atie’s 
( IQIV EI 
OICEe 
wi , AN 


BY EDNA DEU PREE NELSON 


ILLUSTRATION 


VROM:? THE pilot house of his small cargo barge 

4 Alex Birchley stared broodingly at the Skitabuck 
River bank 

ling about the land that drew him up tight within himself 


There was something hard and repel- 
like a turtle in its shell. The evergreens near the deserted 
salmon cannery rejected him as a foreigner, suggesting 
looks back to the sea or the 
Vancouver docks where he belonged. The giant trees, 
with all that energy, 
reminded him of the lumberjack who had glamoured 


with stern that he go 


leaping upward discouraging 
Katie while he had been off on that last trip to sea. 
She had 


trapped into listening to a man covered with muscles 


Katie, the poor misguided woman. been 
like a strong fellow in a freak show, and with a chest like 
the figurehead on a ship. No woman in her right mind 
would want a man of that sort, who was of no use about 
the house, who would only break out the seats in her 
best chairs. Now, a genteel middling-size seaman, who 
maybe didn’t reach up as tall as Katie but who would 
fit into her chairs like a pipe in the hand, that was the 
An agile Irish lad who could run 


briskly up and down a ladder to paint the house and 


man she should marry 


mend a shingle and hang a birdhouse; a man who for all 
his lack of weight could handle a barge all by himself 
ind make That was the mate Katie 


should ( hoe Ne 


» neat bit of cash. 


And him happy and unsuspecting that morning in 
back a freighter and 
his last trip to sea, exclaiming to himself how the white 
louds over the mountains were no whiter than Katie’s 


Vancouver, from six months on 


skin. A gay larksome man, rushing from Ballantyne 
Pier to make his last payment on the barge, laying down 
the money cheerful, thinking how Katie would like the 
red-and-white trimness of her. As carefree and excited 
is a young boy he had been, in a blue suit, fresh-pressed, 
pleased to think how Katie wouldn’t believe her good 
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BY DON ANDERSON 


luck, since a woman doesn’t often get a barge and a 
husband the same day, especially a woman no longer 
exactly a young thing. 

When Katie opened the door she looked surprised, 
as he knew she couldn’t be, seeing the way her hair 
was curled fresh and her dress like a stiff pink daisy. 
But understanding how women are, with their coyness, 
and feeling prickly all over, he said, ‘‘Well, Katie, the 
barge is ours.’’ He stepped inside, closed the door and 
slid from his pocket a travel folder on Victoria, where he 
planned to take Katie for a wedding trip. **Now we'll get 
married this very day. And what do you say to that?” 

“I don’t recall you even hinting about my marrying 
you,” she said, sort of uppity. “It was always the barge 
you spoke of wanting.” 

As indeed he had. But a woman should know what 
a man is saying in his heart when he speaks to her 
tenderly of a barge. 

“It was a barge I wanted, Katie,”” he had said. ‘‘For 
you.”” And thinking to embrace her and explain things 
in a pleasant way he put an arm around her, but she 
shoved it off. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll marry Lars Tor,’’ she says, 
brisklike. Turning she called, ‘Lars, come and meet an 
old friend.” 

An old friend, indeed, thought Mr. Birchley, leaning 
weakly against the mantelpiece that held the conch shell 
that he had sent Katie, and the painted fan from Hong 
Kong. And why, he thought angrily, did she think he 
was sending her gifts and all those letters—at least three 
a year —-if he wasn’t serious about marrying her? He 
got his legs under control again. “I hope your lumberjack 
can take care of you, Katie,”’ he said sternly, ‘‘as I would 
have.” : 

“Don’t worry.” She tossed her head flippitylike. ‘Lars 
has just been promoted assistant superintendent of the 


Coastal Lumber Continued on page 40 
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“The darlings,” Katie said. They're building a nest And Alex hoped he had an ace in the hole 
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CHARLIE MILLAR’S MILLION. 


Not only did the cynical Toronto 
lawyer offer a fortune to the woman 
bearing most children in the decade 
after his death, but he willed rage 
track and brewery stock to clergymen, 
left his summer home in Jamaica to 
three reputed enemies and got more 


newspaper space than Lindbergh did 





Bachelor Millar firmly believed that every man, and woman, could be bought at a price. 


By ERIC HUTTON 


CTOBER 31, 1926, was a Sunday and the 
elevators were not running in the Crown 
Life building on Yonge Street, Toronto. So 
Charles Millar, an impatient man when anyone 
disputed his recollection of a point of law, ran up 
the three flights of stairs to his office. George 
Anderson, a post-office official, and Charles Kemp, 
Millar’s law partner, followed at a more leisurely 
pace 
When they entered his office Millar already had 
a law book open on his desk and his pink, totally 
bald head was bent over it. His long expressive 
face, which could change so quickly from sardonic 
to humorous, was tightened in concentration as he 
searched for the technicality over which the three 
men had disagreed, amiably but emphatically, dur- 
ing an expansive luncheon in the nearby King 
Edward Hotel. With a grunt of satisfaction Millar 
jabbed his forefinger at the page, turned to speak 
to Anderson and Kemp and suddenly slumped in 
his chair. 












Segietrat * or the tal Statietice act f one or ve 


mothers hare equa 


] revoke «1 





General “r 





1 appoint the Toronto 
The events of the next three days followed the 
usual pattern of mourning for a substantial citizen. 


Obituaries in the four Toronto papers were long 





The dox ument 


he fu ee and laudatory. (The Telegram’s heading, though, 
ihe Uss Was Iifrsl noun 1 ; ° : . , 
ws But t salts ‘ , seems rather archaic for less than twenty-six years 
oke sul ten years of legal “6 . . ; “es 

are ago Lawyer, Sportsman, Business Man Expires 
action could Not DreCan . 


Without A Moment’s Warning In His Law Office.” 
Millar, a prominent lawyer and financier, left an 
estate which was eventually worth close to a 
million dollars. 

He was buried at Aylmer, Ont., near the farm 
on which he had been born seventy-three years 
before. The funeral in Toronto can only be 
described as distinguished. Judges, government 
officials, lawyers, company executives, hotel mag- 
nates, stockbrokers and an aggregation described 
somewhat vaguely as “the sporting fraternity” 
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crowded by the hundreds into Millar’s big frame 
house at 75 Scarboro Road to hear Rev. T. H. 
Cotton deliver a eulogy on his life and deeds. Four 
second cousins were among those present. 

That was the last time a clergyman was to say 
a good word about Millar; the last time the great 
majority of his friends, relatives and acquaintances 
were to speak of him with respect; certainly the 
last time any newspaper was to print a dignified 
item concerning him. Overnight Charles Vance 
Millar underwent a posthumous change from a rich 
respectable stuffed shirt into a fabulous character 
who was to receive more conversational and news- 
page space in Toronto than any other subject 
between World Wars I and II. And that included 
Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight and the stock- 
market 

The reason why Millar’s fame was greater during 
the decade after his death than in the seventy-three 
years before it was that he left a will the like of 
which had never been seen before and probably 
never will be seen again. 

The very phrase “Millar Will’’ has become part 
of Ontario’s folklore. 
that term recalls only the final clause of the will, 
in which a reticent and rather stiff-necked bachelor 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to the woman 
who, in the ten years following his death, happened 
to give birth in Toronto to the largest number of 
children. 
viewing-with-alarm in high places centred around 
this “‘stork derby’’ clause. But when the terms 
of the will were first made public to start a career 
as a ten-year wonder, clauses five, six and seven 
In the years 
to come distant relatives and some people whose 
only connection was the name “Millar” fought 
vainly to have the controversial will disallowed. 

Clause five bequeathed ‘“‘to Hon. W. E. Raney, 
A. M. Orpen and Rev. Samuel D. 
one share in the Ontario Jockey Club, provided 
that my death them 
becomes enrolled as a shareholder.’”” But Millar 
directed that if any the three declined 
membership in the racing organization, all the 
shares, which had a value of fifteen hundred dollars 
each, were to revert to the estate. 

The plot of clause five’s little drama was that 
Judge Raney, former attorney-general of Ontario, 
and Dr. Chown, former the Methodist 
Church in Canada, were sworn enemies of horse 


crash. 


To most people, however, 


Most of the long-term deploring and 


were considered equally combustible. 


Chown each 


three years from each of 


one of 


head of 


racing in general and betting in particular. Raney, 
as attorney-general, had been Millar’s personal 
opponent at committee hearings on a private bill 
Abe 
Orpen, on the other hand, was the colorful per- 
sonality who operated Dufferin race track in com- 
petition with the Jockey Club’s Woodbine Park. 
Millar sought, via the inducement of fifteen hun- 


which sought to expand racing in Ontario. 


dred dollars each, to make these three men partners. 

Clause six gave the Kenilworth 
Jockey Club, Windsor, “‘to each duly 
minister of a Christian church (except one Sprack- 
lin, who shot a hotelkeeper) resident at my death 
in the towns of Walkerville, Sandwich and the city 
of Windsor, and earning an annual salary expound- 
ing the Scripture to the sinners there.”’ 


one share in 


ordained 


There are two or three extraordinary features in 
this clause. The Millar’s 
versity in willing race-track stock to ministers, the 
natural enemies of betting; but Millar added insult 


obvious one was per- 


to injury his Kenilworth stock was worth exactly 
half a cent per share. 


‘one Spracklin, who shot a hotelkeeper,” 


His specific exclusion of 
Was a 
clue to one facet of his personality, which will be 
discussed later. 

In clause seven of his will Millar left one share 
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of O’Keefe Brewing Co. stock “‘to each Protestant tion papers, would be supplied to bring the ts” 
minister exercising his clerical function at an annual surface above water and convert them into tr 
salary and resident in Toronto at the time of my mendously valuable real estate. After Mil died 
death, and to each Orange Lodge in Toronto.” no signed agreement to supply the fill could bx 
The O’Keefe company had been founded by produced, and the man was stuck with some acre 
Roman Catholics. of water 

Actually, even the seemingly innocent clauses of It was not like Millar to fail to keep a verbal 


Millar’s famous will contained hidden implications contract Abe Orpen once said that he had had 


The very preamble warned that what was to follow “hundreds of deals with Charlie Millar, with 


was no conventional testament: ““This will is neces a word in writing.”” But, Orpen added, that was 
sarily uncommon and capricious because I have because he knew that Millar would not break | 
no dependents or near relatives and no duty rests word, yet very likely he would have tried to break 
on me to leave any property at my death, and a written contract if he could find a weak spot in 
what I do leave is proof of my folly in gathering and Millar was an expert at spotting loophok 
retaining more than I required during my lifetime.”’ contracts or agreements. One of Toronto’s mo 


He started the disposal of his fortune by getting prominent lawyers later admitted Most of my 


something off his conscience: ““To A. L. Gourlay success is due to a few words of advice Millar once 
of the J. J. McLaughlin Co., Toronto, I give ten gave me: ‘Always let the other fellow write the 
thousand dollars as he lost approximately that sum contract. Then you can see where he leaves you 
in a business transaction with me.” That would an opening, and when you act he hasn't a leg to 
appear to be the only one of his multitudinous stand on because he wrote it : 
deals in which he felt he had a moral, if not a legal, The only “straight bequests in Millar will 
obligation to a man he had bested. were five hundred dollars to his housekeeper, a 
Certainly others did not share that feeling. One Mrs. Wilson, and one thousand to C. H. Kemp, 
man declared ruefully, a few weeks after Millar’s who shared his law office and his home. But even 


“taken for at least had deeper 


Another man sued 


the latter had 


thousand dollars.” 


death, that 
a hundred 


me these comparatively niggardly bequest 


implications 


the Millar estate for twenty-five thousand over an When Col. John Bruce, a court registrar who 
unusual deal. Millar, he claimed, had sold him helped draw up the will and who witnessed it 
some underwater lots in the Detroit River, promis asked Millar why he left money to people he did 
ing that earth dug to make the Windsor- Detroit not know but passed up persons who had worked 
tunnel, for which Millar was drawing up incorpora for him long and Continued on page 26 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN SAYS 


| WAS A BIRD 


Quite simple really. Bob mistook a cow for a partridge while 


he ate his luncheon popsicle. Goes to show, though, that 


city fellows better stay on the porch with the Sunday papers 


WIRCUMSTANCES combine in strange un- 
expected ways to shape our lives In my 
case, it took a combination of my friend 

Scott Young, a popsicle, a partridge or, rather, 
hat L thought was a partridge- to break me of 
the habit of not speaking up at the right time. 
What 
thabitants of the village of Omemee, Ont., where 


resulted also explains why it took the 
I'd moved with my family, quite a while to get 
iround to calling on me 

1 never was much for the outdoor life as a 
youth and as I grew older I veered sharply toward 
i life of lying flat on my back beneath the Sunday 
pers; where I missed practically everything that 
was going on outdoors. Whenever | did come in 
contact with the sporting world, as when someone 
asked me, for instance, who I thought would win 


ie Grey Cup, [| put up a bold front, muttering 


t 
gruffly, “It’s anybody’s game’; or, sometimes, 
when I wasn’t sure whether it was a game or a 
race, “It’s anybody’s guess.” 

I probably could have kept this up indefinitely 
if | hadn’t moved to Omemee right in the middle 
of the partridge season and become a bird dog. 

Instead of admitting frankly that the closest I'd 
ever come to partridge was the bedtime stories of 
Thornton W. Burgess I met all remarks about 
partridge shooting with the statement that I didn’t 
have my gun with me, implying that I had a 
whole arsenal coming by train, and, as a result, 
suddenly found myself sitting in a car with fellow 
writer Scott Young on my way to the woods, 
Scott having generously offered to let me use his 
gun on every other partridge 

Scott explained that he usually had his dog 
vith him, but that today Skippy had been 
I made the mistake 


Skippy 
off somewhere with the boys. 
of saying that I'd be glad to help any way I could. 

I tell you what we'll do then,’ Scott said. 


‘1’ You go in there and follow 


"ll head up that hill. 
ilong parallel to the road.” 

I looked to see where he had pointed and turned 
back to him, ready to join in a good laugh. But 
he wasn’t even smiling. I looked again. It was 
the sort of place where you might throw an old 
pop bottle, or perhaps a body. It was not a place 
to go in unless you were being followed by blood- 
hounds. But on the other side of the road, where 
Scott was going, there was a herd of cows, and 
there’s something about walking through a herd 
of silent cows (if they are cows pretending they’re 


ist lucky that I don’t pick up a stick and whack 


NO 
> 


them that leaves me shaking for a week. I headed 
for the bush. 

We'd arranged a system of whistles. I was to 
whistle once just to let Scott know where I was 
so that he wouldn’t shoot me, which struck me as 
a sound idea; twice if I saw a partridge. I climbed 
over a snake fence, disappeared momentarily down 
a ditch, reappeared covered with burs, faced a 
solid wall of small trees, pried two of them apart 
and found myself in a dense grove of dead cedars. 

I started looking for partridge. I wasn’t quite 
sure how you looked for them, but imagined that 
you did it much the same way you’d look for any- 
thing else, like a fountain pen, or a quarter, and 
that, in view of the position of the branches, it 
was done in about the same position. I took my 
glasses off so that they wouldn’t get whipped from 
my face and, whistling at intervals like a toy 
locomotive in a Christmas display, started off like 
a man who has had a safe dropped on him. 

Perhaps [ should explain here how it happened 
On the rare 
occasions in the past when I’d become involved 


that I had a popsicle in my pocket. 


with the sort of people who go in for hunting and 
fishing I’d discovered that they usually ate a quick 
breakfast before dawn and forgot about food until 
eight in the evening. This time I had asked Scott 
to stop while I got some cigarettes and while I 
was in the tobacco stand I cased it quickly for 
something to eat. The selection wasn’t very good 
and it ended with me passing up bubble gum and 
black balls and, in desperation, taking a popsicle, 
raspberry flavor. I felt too silly about the whole 
thing to bring Scott one too, and just slipped it 
into my pocket in a wax-paper bag. It was while 
I was sneaking my first lick, crouched there on all 
fours amid the cedars, that things began to happen. 

It’s really hard to explain to anyone who doesn’t 
wear glasses how you can mistake a cow for a 
partridge. But anyone with eyes like mine knows 
that there’s a strong psychological factor in vision. 
What you see has a lot to do with what you 
expect to see. I know I’ve waved traffic to a halt 
for two blocks while I ran to the rescue of what 
| thought was a hit-and-run victim and found 
myself walking sheepishly back to the curb with 
an empty coal sack that had fallen off a_ truck, 
while three lanes of motorists honked at me and 
a few drivers jeered. In the same way a cow’s 
foot, moving and rustling stealthily w hen the rest 
of the cow is camouflaged by trees, shadows and 
myopic mirages, looked pretty gamy. 


I got pretty excited. I froze, raised my nose and 
pointed. I almost tried wagging my tail until | 
remembered the signal. I whistled twice, felt much 
better and began softly humming Shrimp Boats, 
and waiting for the explosion of Scott’s gun, and 
licking my popsicle out of pure nervous reflex. 

I hadn’t discerned that I’d been approaching a 
clearing. I certainly hadn’t noticed the farmer 
who, I realized later, must have been standing 
there peering at me in some alarm from between 
the trees. The first I knew of him his nerves 
finally cracked and he called to the cow, “GIT 
out of there.” 

I screamed, sprang, whistled twice in mid-air 
and crashed headlong through a dead cedar into 
a patch of brambles. I poked my head up over 
the brambles and saw the whole situation with 
one horrified glance, while the farmer watched me, 
pale beneath his sunburn. 

“Thought that was a partridge,” I said, pointing 
to the cow. 

The farmer backed off, 
toward me. 

“‘Nice weather we’re having, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Yep,” the farmer said, still backing off. 

“T' guess you farmers could use a bit of rain, 
though,” I said, coming out from the brambles, 
my pants making ripping sounds. I held out my 
popsicle, laughed and said, “‘Picked this up for 
lunch.”’ 


holding a_ pitchfork 


Just then Scott arrived, his gun over his arm, 
and I 
saw the farmer turn and head for his house, and 
the phone. 


and said to me ‘“‘You got away from me,” 


We didn’t get any partridge and we went home 
pretty soon after that. 

Scott has never mentioned the incident. The 
next time he went partridge shooting he took 
Skippy. 

For weeks after I noticed local people driving 
past my house slowly on Sunday afternoons, 
looking up, saying a few words and driving on. 
But they’re coming around a bit now, after seeing 
me doing such reassuring things as getting a 
haircut, buying fuses, taking my children for a 
walk. But it will take a while before the incident 
is entirely forgotten. 

Just the other day when I was buying some 
cigarettes I overheard someone whisper, as u 
referring to a well-known event, ‘“There’s the city 
fella Jeff’s brother came across that day down in 
his lower sixth.” * 
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The farmer grimly kept the pitchfork pointed Bob's way. 


“Nice weather,’ offered Bob. The farmer said, ‘Git!’ 
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Mrs. George Drew at the 1948 Tory convention when her husband was chosen party leader. Born in Italy, she ean speak in four languages. 


THE THREE LIVES OF FIORENZA 


As socialite hostess at the Metropolitan Opera, as first lady of the Opposition and as a devoted wife and mother, 


Fiorenza Drew has had plenty of use for her great talent for getting along with people — especially other women 





Mother 


admire as son Edward fashions model jet. 


and daughter Alexandra (Sandy) 





By JUNE CALLWOOD 


‘i elegant Fiorenza Drew, European-born 
socialite wife of the Progressive Conservative 
leader George Drew, was perched on the edge 

of a washbasin in the press room of her husband’s 

campaign train laughing helplessly as a reporter 
in the centre of the jammed compartment gave an 
imitation of a prominent politician—her husband. 

“As my wife, who is here with me, has said 
many times boomed the reporter sternly. 
Mrs. Drew was convulsed. 

Mrs. Drew is the kind of woman who convulses 
easily. Her lack of snobbishness leaves her free 
to laugh when other women would feel insulted. 
On this occasion, during the 1949 pre-election 
campaign which took the Drews and their accom- 
panying reporters eighteen thousand miles across 
the country, Fiorenza rushed back to where her 
husband was working on a speech to tell him about 
the performance in the press car. The next day, 
when the train stopped to take on water and about 
thirty or forty people gathered around the rear 
platform to hear Drew speak, the Drews appeared 
with the hapless reporter between them and forced 
him to make the address in the Drew style. Mrs. 


MACLEAN'S 


Drew stood by to fulfill her role as “my wife, who 
is here with me” and George stood in the crowd, 
wiping tears of laughter from his eyes. 

Another time, during the period when Drew was 
stirring up a rumpus in the House about the 
quality of the engines in TCA’s North Star air- 
craft, the Drews were waiting to take off at the 
Ottawa airport. Mrs. Drew peered out of her 
window at the offending engines then called out 
gaily to her husband: ‘“‘Hey Drewsy, ten bucks 
we don’t get off the ground!” , 

She is fondly remembered by reporters on the 
1949 campaign who were tired, aching and bored 
at the end of a cramped plane ride to a remote 
spot in the northern bush when she stood up 
brightly amid the grumblings, eyed the waiting 
crowd and slapped her hat on sideways. ‘Here 
we go again,” she told the astounded passengers, 
“this’ll wow ’em.”’ 

“The sight of Fiorenza, who would be immaculate 
in a coal mine, with her hat on crooked struck us 
all so funny,” recalled a reporter, ‘‘that we climbed 
out of that plane beaming like politicians.” 

The picture the public has of Mrs. Drew is 


, 
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Mrs. Drew and Sandy at home of her father. Dr. Edward Johnson, former Met. manager. 


framed in servants, mink coats and trusty Cadillacs. 
Mrs. Drew has all of these, and occasionally eats 
caviar besides, but she also shops in Loblaws, 
whaled her two children with a hairbrush when 
they were small, and buys her clothes (w hich once 
led New Liberty magazine to list her among the 
best-dressed women in Canada) in department 
stores. 

Daughter of a Portuguese countess and the 
Canadian tenor Edward 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso 
ciation in New York, Fiorenza Drew has a back 
ground of tutors and exclusive schools in Canada, 
Switzerland and Germany, a _ brief 
concert singer, a few years as her father’s hostess 


Johnson who became 


Career as a 


in his box at the opera and a fling at acting in a 
stock company. 

As a child she crossed the Atlantic dozens of 
times, picked up four languages and learned to 
understand two more, mixed with diplomats, blue- 
She 
Florence, 


bloods and the world’s finest musicians. 


bought her clothes in London, Paris, 
Toronto and New York. 
Italian for her birthplace Florence, is unusual 
Tall, slender and slightly Spanish-looking, her 
greatest talent is with people. ’ 
enemies in a field that breeds feuds, Mrs. Drew 


Even her name, which is 


Singularly without 


is so constructed that she finds it impossible to be 
unkind. 

Her trans-Canada tour with her husband during 
the 1949 campaign made her heart-shaped face, 
with its quick infectious smile, known to thousands. 
She addressed women’s groups in every principal 
city, visited hospitals, sipped tea in church base- 

1ents and always spoke a few words when her 
husband had finished his main address. In German 
communities she spoke German, in Italian com- 
munities she spoke Italian (her first language) and 
in Quebec she spoke flawless French. 
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She always referred to her husband by his first 
name, an informal that both 
friends, and once, speaking in French, she enchanted 


touch won them 
her audience by calling him ‘‘my man’”’ instead of 
“my husband.”” Her devotion to her husband was 
have chosen 
‘but 


so here I am.” 


evident. “I don’t suppose I would 


politics,” she told one interviewer, George 
chose it and I chose George 

Fiorenza’s speeches never touched on the party 
line—‘“‘that’s my husband’s job’’ but followed a 
pattern, urging women to “get the most for what 
you spend in government as in everything else”’ 
Her 


and not to leave the voting for the men 





Drews at the Johnson home in Guelph, Ont. 


Fiorenza went to school in three countries. 


poise and charm left a strong impression and it 
was felt, before election day, that she was an 
enormous asset to Drew and the party he only 


bad moment of the entire campaign occurred at 


Sudbury when a few people scattered through a 
large crowd began to boo her feebly they had 
beer booing Creorge iustily moments Lefore 
Fiorenza stopped Spe iKing ind smiled broadly 

Ah.’’ she said, I have hit the big le yue Thi 


is the first time I have been as highly honored a 


im delighted,’ 


my husband and I 
After the 


suffered in that vyeneral election (the party ¢ k pec Led 


crushing defeat the Conservative 





With Mrs. Louis St. Laurent, Mrs. Drew watches auction in aid of the Ottawa Philharmonic. 
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Before marriage in 1936 Fiorenza was hostess 


for father (left) at glittering Met. season. 


» lose, Hut 


House than it did) second guessers began moaning 


that it was a mistake to have Fiorenza speak. In 
(Que ber 


there seemed to be a reaction 


strong 
ivainst a woman being permitted such a prominent 
Drew 


role and one supporter recalled hearing a 


imberjack telling a frend in some disgust, 
Imagine a woman in a mink coat telling me about 
iberty! Drew’s critics in the party now maintain 
that Fiorenza who only spoke because the party 
inted her to lost them vote Vetera oO 
observers feel that she neither on nor st votes 
Che chief hardship of the tour for I vas 
ot the deteat which some people sus s 
pected il ong t tM re ‘ 
ildren for two months Both Dre S ar 
o their famuly et aside a part of « 
of their holiday time to be rt 
wr i itmosphere 1 
é if I or t é | 
l)re cl ire ire ha Iso i 
} natural good manner Kdward tall and 
) é vear-old I first year at Ashbury 
College ind Alexandra i twelve-year-old known 
is Sand ho attends Rockcliffe Public School in 
() ' ire both popular with the most critical 
‘ e of a their fellow pupil toth walk to 
( home , In¢ \fter classes 
{i pla football or hockey and Sandy vets 
ho rar e on the p 1 in her room. 
Hey randfather i vorld-renowned udge of 
‘ tr is tha SA iy has 
} Kio ra eribe hey er really 
t " i é ‘ el ie 
rye i he morning betor reaktiast, 
them o for school and then plat s the day’s 
ind drives down to the nearest supermarket 
’ } rocer She usually has lunch with 
by I rgoy nd hott Lre ws try to Keep their 
‘ ngs tree oO thev car have dinner together in 
t inate t dining roon \fter dinner the parents 
omewor (;eorge taking the history 
{ mathe ti na Kiorenza the languages. 
S) lay fternoo! he winter the family 
Lo e opera broadcasts. Both children are 
| erio usk ind the Drews have a 
da ‘ ecord collection 
Fiore i 1 disciplinarian of the old sehool. 
Ine d i few vear io she arrived at a dinner 
ind sank down in a chair with a sigh I’m 
ted she exclaimed, “I’ve been spanking 
. ! lay Not really said her hostess. 
ré i rey 1 Fiore i grimly and with 
t t "> 
We Vant our childrer to be our friends,” 
x uined Mrs. Drew a few weeks ago We want 
‘ e able to trave vith them and enjoy them 
e can’t bear the kind of children who mon 
5 
4 


hold a much stronger position in the 


Johnson, 





” 


opolize the room the minute they walk in. 

The Drew children receive fifty cents a week 
allowance, which they recently had raised by 
making a deputation to their parents concerning 
the rising cost of living. Their allowance is im- 
pounded by their mother if they leave their rooms 
untidy or scatter their belongings around down- 
stairs. They are expected to make their own beds 
on week ends. 

When the Drews must be away they leave their 
children in the care of a Scottish cook named 
Agnes who has been with the family for fourteen 
years and a little gnarled Italian woman known 
as Tata, who was hired to be Fiorenza’s nanny 
five months before she was born and has been 
with her ever since. Tata speaks no language but 
Italian and both children speak Italian fluently 
because of her. 

Tata actually had a great deal to do with 
raising Fiorenza, whom she still calls Fiorenzina 
‘little Beatrice, 
Viscountess 


Fiorenza’s mother 
d’Arneiro, beautiful and 


daughter of a Portuguese diplomat, met Edward 


Fiorenza.”’ 
vivacious 


Johnson, of Guelph, Ont., when he was in Europe 
studying opera. She was a gifted pianist and they 
married in 
The young 
Canadian tenor was a great success in Italy, made 
Padua when Fiorenza 
created Parsifal in Italian at La Scala Opera House, 
Milan, when his daughter was four. 


met in Paris through their music, 


Lisbon and went to Florence to live. 


his debut in was two, 


Fiorenza was 
eight when her mother died. 


g 
Fiorenza remembers her mother as being a gay 
vital woman, fond of people. Musicians, artists, 
diplomats and socialites mingled in the Johnson 


home. Mrs. Johnson spoke seven languages, but 


Italian was the language of the house because 
Edward was trying to master Italian operas. When 
his wife died Johnson sent his daughter to live 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. 


merchants in Guelph. 


vith his James Evans 
With her went 
fata and a governess. The latter never adjusted 


Canadian town and returned to Italy a 


Fiorenza does family’s shopping in her grey 
Cadillac: she buys department-store clothes. 





Mrs. 
with the family in their elegant Ottawa home. 


Tata, originally Drew's nurse, is still 


vear later but Tata loyally stayed on to raise 
Fiorenza in the pattern her mother had set. 

While Fiorenza makes new friends readily she 
never loses an old one in the process. Her closest 
friend in Guelph, when she was ten years old, 
Amy Grace Howitt, is still her closest friend. The 
two girls took music lessons together and dreamed 
of the dramatic lives they would have. Fiorenza 
planned to be an actress. 

When Fiorenza finished at the Guelph public 
to the Bishop Strachan School 
After a 


Lausanne, Switzerland, 


school she went 


year she went to 


for girls in Toronto. 


Les Fougéres in a girls’ 
Her father was anxious that she 


take her 


mother’s place as his hostess, and she went from 


finishing school. 


learn several languages so she could 


Lausanne to Dresden to improve her German. In 


the summers she studied acting and did Gree} 


plays out of doors and for three or four months 
when she was eighteen she acted in a stock company 
in Illinois, under the rippling name Fiorenza 
Davega. 

‘Was I sultry!” 
hair pulled back in a bun and penciled eyebrows 


and long earrings. 


she recalls fondly. ‘Il wore my 


I was too big to be an ingénue 
so I played second leads, like Meg in Little Womer 
Fortunately the company failed 

Dr. Johnson had been keeping an apartment 1 
Florence, where Tata stayed while Fiorenza was 
back to Florence to 
The 


she spent two years in Paris with her father and 


in school, so Fiorenza went 


study singing 


ng that winter to help her acting. 


one in Germany. Her singing had eclipsed her 
n Munich and 
Her light coloratura voice was well suites 
Mozart and she 
Munich when her father was 


acting and she decided to stay 
study 
to lieder and had progressed as 
far as a concert in 
made general manager of the Met. 

I knew I’d have to sing like the angels or elsé 
everyone would suspect I was being favored,’ 
comments Fiorenza, “‘so I quit singing and wen 


to New 


One of her duties was to see that her father’s 


York to be daddy’s hostess.”’ 


box at the opera was filled for every performance 

matinees included. ‘‘That meant eight or te? 
people sometimes twice a day. It isn’t difficult 
you like people, and I do.” If the opening night 
opera was French, Fiorenza and her father would 
entertain the French ambassador: if it was Italian 
they would invite the Italian ambassador and his 
party. 

he spring of 1935 Fiorenza arrived in Venice 
and received a note from a lawyer she had met 


think you’re going to be 


in Venice this summer,”’’ it 


casually in Guelph. “I 
read, a 
“and if you are would it be all right if I 
came to see you?”’ 


best she can 
recall, 
It was postmarked Berlin and 
signed George Drew. 

Drew visited her in 


Continued on page $f 
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Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BELLES ON THEIR TOES: The bouncy 
and abundant Gilbreth family turns up 
again in a sequel to Cheaper by the 
Dozen. It's a folksy, semi - musical 
domestic comedy, quite pleasant in 
spots although sometimes straining too 
obviously to be oh-so-likeable With 
Myrna Loy, Edward Arnold, Jeanne 
Crain and Hoagy Carmichael. 


DEADLINE—U.S.A.: Humphrey Bogart 
still behaves like private-eye Sam Spade 
in this fast-moving metrcpolitan news 
paper drama, but its portrait of the 
Fourth Estate is a lot more accurate than 
the usual. The film also expounds, with 
out too much preaching, a worthy mes 
sage—that an honest newspaper should 
not be sold down the river, no matter 
how tempting the price. 


ENCORE: Three more of Somerset 
Maugham’'s burnished short stories com 
prise another satisfying package, a 
successor to Quartet and Trio. Some of 
the Old Master's stylistic tricks are be 
coming a bit predictable to customers 
with keen memories, but the net result 
is still civilized adult entertainment 


LADY GODIVA RIDES AGAIN: An 
amusing and high - spirited exposé of 
the pretentious ballyhoo behind many a 
modern beauty contest. Dennis Price and 
Alastair Sim are among the expert cast 


MY SIX CONVICTS: Donald Powell 
Wilson's popular book, further familiar 
ized in Canada as a recent CBC drama, 
has been made into a good movie about 
the adventures of an earnest young psy 
chiatrist within the walls of a big 
American prison. One or two incidents 
are pretty hard to swallow, but the * 
deals shrewdly and compassionately in 
human relationships and is often very 
funny in the, bargain. 


MY SON JOHN: A fond mother be 
trays her son to the G-men as a Com 
munist on the flimsiest of evidence- 
including his reluctance to be treated 
as a baby. The cast is a high-powered 


Walker as the 


one, including Robert 
troubled villain and Helen Hayes and 
Dean Jagger as his parents, but the im- 
plications of the story may prove dis 
tasteful to many a ticket- buyer who 
thoroughly detests the horrors of a 
police state 


THE PRIDE OF ST. LOUIS: The wacky 


career of baseball's Dizzy Dean — as 
pitcher, radio commentator, private citi- 
zen, and screwball — is engagingly 


corned up in this lively diamond 
comedy, Dan Dailey and Joanne Dru 


are well cast as Mr. and Mrs. Diz 


RETREAT, HELL!: Uncle Sam's Marines 
in Korea with Frank Lovejoy as a rock- 
jawed commander, Richard Carlson as a 

retread captain who to get 
home safely, and Rusty Tamblyn as a 
kid who has just gotta be as brave as 
his big brother Some of the battle 
scenes are a lot more convincing than 
the characterizations ‘ 


wants 


SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN: An energetic 
and often quite diverting Technicolor 
musical which pokes fun at the state of 
turmoil in Hollywood when silent pictures 
suddenly became Donald 
O'Connor at last comes into his own as 
an all-round entertainer and with him 
are Gene Kelly, Debbie Reynolds, the 
amusing Jean Hagen, and the almost 
unbearably beautiful Cyd Charisse 


unsaleable 


IL TROVATORE: A workmanlike Italian 
screening of the Verdi opera, with 
resonant singing of the famous arias 
and perhaps more mobility of camera 
than you might expect ‘n such an enter- 
prise. 


THE WILD NORTH: A dogged Mountie 
(Wendell Corey) and a= suspected 
murderer (Stewart Granger) lock horns 
in a “Canadian” wilderness—and the 
end product, in spite of some silly 
touches, is a pretty fair action adven 
ture yarn, superbly photographed in 
color. 


GILMOUCR RATES 


An American in Paris: Musical. Tops. 

Anything Can Happen: Comedy. Good 

Appointment With Venus Military 
comedy (British). Good 

Boots Malone: Turf drama. Excellent. 

Bright Victory: Drama. Good 

Browning Version: Draima. Excellent. 

Death of a Salesman: Drama. Good. 

Detective Story: Crime. Excellent. 

Family Secret: Drama. Fair 

5 Fingers: Spy drama. Excellent. 

Flesh and Fury: Boxing drama. Fair. 

The Galloping Major: Comedy. Fair. 

The Greatest Show on Earth: DeMille 
circus melodrama. Fair 

Here Come the Nelsons: Comedy. Fair. 

High Treason: Spy drama. Fair. 

His Excellency: Comedy-drama. Good 

I'll Never Forget You: Drama. Poor. 

Invitation: Morriage drama. Fair. 

Ivory Hunter: Adventure. Good 

| Want You: Family drama. Fair 

Japanese War Bride: Drama. Fair 

Lavender Hill Mob: Comedy. Excellent. 

The Light Touch: Comedy. Fair. 

Lone Star: Sexy western. Fair. 

Lydia Bailey: Adventure. Good. 

Man in the White Suit: Alec Guinness 


The Mob: Comedy-drama. Good 

The Model and the Marriage Broker: 
Romantic comedy. Fair 

Olympic Elk: Wildlife short. Good 

On Dangerous Ground: Drama. Fair 

People Against O'Hara: Crime. Good 

Phone Call From a Stranger: Comedy 
drama. Good 

A Place in the Sun: Drama Tops 

Quo Vadis 


Red Badge of Courage: War 
Return of the Texan: Western 
The River: India drama. 
la Ronde: French 
adults. Excellent 
Room for One More: Domestic comedy 
drama. Good 
Rooty Toot Toot: Cartoon fable Tops 
Royal Journey: Foct feature 


Bible spectacle. Good 
Excellent 
Good 
Excellent 


satiric comedy for 


Excellent 

Steel Town: Action romance. Fair 

A Streetcar Named Desire: Drama for 
adults. Excellent 

Tales of Hoffmann: Opera ballet. Good 

Ten Tall Men: Adventure. Fair 

Too Young to Kiss: Comedy. Good 


Vive Zapata!: Mexico drama. Good. 
The Well: Race-bias drama. Good 


With a Song in My Heart: Musical bio 














comedy. Excellent. graphy. Excellent. 
Marrying Kind: Comedy-drama. Good Wooden Horse: Suspense drama. Good 
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Cool . 


incredibly light 


cool 


and lovely is Blue Grass Flower Mist 

yours now al the bloom ol the ve ir! 
Nostalgic echo of Elizabeth Arden 
rreat classic Blue Grass. let this sweet 
fragrance permeate your life. Spray 
it with a carefree hand all summet 
long 

f-oz. bottle with GIFT atomizer, 82.00 

b-oz. bottle, S300 
Other Blue Grass Prepat lions: 

Pertume $2.25 te 344.40 

Hand Lotion, $1.50 and 82.50 

Solid Cologne. 81.50 

Dusting Powder, $2.20 

Bath O als), S4.35 to 810.75 

Bath Soap nele 81.25: 3ina box. 83.50 

Hand Soap, single 8&5 >a bex, S225 

Rath Petal Waters tube l2 waters 

$2.50: 3 tubes 87.00 
Bath Salt concentrated), 86.50 
Bath Mits, single $1.25; 3 in a bex, 83.50 


Shampoo 


Deodorant 


tube. S100 
$1.50. or quid $1.35 


cream 


Ke be, Maden 


LONDON 


NEW 


YORK 








PARIS 
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Build Today 
with 
Butler Buildings 


(STEEL OR ALUMINUM) 





Ate 


for new construction 


Completely meet your building needs... 


or expansion in industry, commerce and agriculture. 


Available from an established, reliable dealer near you ... a 
central source for your building requirements now, with con- 


tinued dealer service whenever you want it. 
For more than 40 years, produced by the Butler Manufacturing 
Company . one of the largest producers of metal buildings 


in the world. 


You start to 
f your Butler Building... 


Ready 
profit 
Butler 


to occupy in days instead of weeks 


sooner from the use . because 


Buildings go up faster and with less labour. 


Built better to last longer sturdy, permanent, bolted con- 


struction assures longer building life with less maintenance. 


Rigid frame design provides full usable interior space. 


Snow-tight, weathertough built to withstand big snow 


loads and keep out moisture. Easily insulated. 


For a Butler Building to Meet Your Needs, 
or for More Information, 


YOUR wREARES FT SU TLE DEALER 


VANCOUVER 9, B. C EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





Northe Asbestos & Constructi Northern Asbestos and Bldg. 
pplies Ltd Supplies, Limited 
2060 West Tenth A ’. O. Box 578 
Phone 5536 


K. O. Ostermar 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Machinery & 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


uy 
Vuican 


A a Building Equipment Ltd 
Harbour Commissi Building 171 Sutherland Street 
\. D. McKinney W. W. Budzak 

+-54 Phone: 594-316 
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Charlie Millar’s 
Million-Dollar Joke 


Continued from page 19 


faithfully his secretary for twenty 
years received nothing) Millar replied 
blandly: “If I left them money they 
would be glad when I died I don't 

int anybody to look forward to my 
eath.”’ 

Thus Millar gift 


Kingston 


of his 


Jam 1ica, Was not 


summer 
home near 
meant to 


bring joy to the recipients, 


s | P. Galt KC, J. D. Montgomery 
and James Haverson, KC Millar 
believed these three legal lights were 


not friendly with each other and he 
ipparently hoped th 
of the would lead to 
dissension 

It does not 
discern that there 


it joint ownership 
property open 
require a psychiatrist to 
number of 


were 


motivations influencing Millar when he 
drew up his will. As a matter of fact, 
a couple oO; psye hiatrists were asked by 
a newspaper to analyze the probable 
workings of Millar’s mind Ihe Y took 
i look at the evidence and begged off 


Millar 
man had his price 


believed that every 
He often used that 
ersation and 


‘ | 
Certainly 


scornful phrase in con 


claimed to have ample evidence of its 


truth For example, there was one 


prominent man on whom a client of 


Millar’s wanted to serve a summons 
But the man proved very elt Slve \fter 
several weeks of failure Millar took 
charge The summons will be in our 
man’s hands tomorrow nd he'll sign 


the rece Ipt 


Millar placed the 


Summons ina neat 


box ana ent it to the man with all 
express charges paid. The ilue of the 
contents was marked as twenty-five 
dollars on the label Ihe recipient not 
only accepted the package but signed 
a receipt for it. Millar would chuckle 
when he told the story No man can 
resist iccepting a prepaid pac kag 
valued at twenty-five dollars. A lesser 
value might not tempt him, a larger 
one might make him suspicious \ 
twenty-five-do!lar something-for-noth 
ing is just about right for most men.’ 


One of Millar’s favorite pa 
to sit on the veranda of the old Queen 
Hotel and watch the re: 
and children, rich and poor, old 
and young, to the sight of a dollar bill 
lying on the sidewalk Millar 
drop the bill on the ground 
one was in sight, 


stimes was 
ction of men 
women 


would 
when no 
then sit in an incon 


spicuous corner, partially hidden by a 
to study the 


passers-by 


newspaper, facial expres 
they 


then underwent 


sions of when first 
spotted the bill, brief 


conflict deciding whether to pick it up 


or ignore it “Tt was an education in 
human nature by itself Millar told 
friends 

Millar probably regarded those dol 


lar bills as an investment in learning 


he was not given to foOssing away 


Cine 
dining witl 


loronto 


Millar in 


money for nothin; 


lawyer recalls 


the old Russell House in Ottawa about 
ten years before Millar died \fter 
dinner Millar suggested that they toss 
to decide who should pay for bot! 
meals 

Charlie,” asked the other lawyer 
drily, “how much are you worth?” 

Millar missed the irony of the ques 
tion and took it literally He scribbled 
figures on the tablecloth for several min 
utes then answered Just $487,000 


\ week later the other lawyer went 
to see Millar He Was soliciting dona 
tions for a home for underprivileged 


asked Millar for a hundred 
latter threw up his | 


children and 
dollars The 


in horror ‘No, no, I can’t do it,”” he 


inds 


said 


told me 
i million.” 
idamant I can't do 


But a few days ago you 
you were 


Millar 


worth nearly half 
was 








I won't do it. I I’m support 
ing my poor old mother.” 
Millar’s streak of thrift 


probably 


dated back to his early years as a 
lawyer. Although he was a brilliant 
student and won several prizes, after 
he was called to the bar he was paid 


week by the law 
firm he joined. That enough 
to live on, even in days. The 
manager of the Queen's Hotel, a man 
named McGaw, came to Millar’s rescue 
by giving him a room and 
credit McGaw did 
He threw Millar the 
ness and referred to 
needed legal advice. 

With this help Millar was soon out 
of the financial 
forgot his debt of gvratitude 
For twenty 
single room at the Queen’s, 
he had entered the 
lawyer and 


only three dollars a 
was not 


those 


meals on 
more than that 
hotel’s legal bus! 
him 


guests who 


woods, but he never 
to McGaw 
three years he lived in a 
long after 
bracket 
landlord 
His grati 
quixotically, in his 
Mr Sprack 


big-Income 
as a corporation 
of a dozen 
tude even showed, 
will when he excluded Rev 


‘Toronto houses 


TRANSPORTED 


Chorus girls who do the cancan 


Move me like no moving-van can. 


—Ivan J. Collins 


SETI IIT iit ttt titi ttt 


PTeeT UIST 


even a_ half-cent 


lin from. inheriting 


share of stoc k because he shot a 


hotelkeeper Hotelkeepers were auto 


(ood 
issessment of tt! 


matically Guys in his complex 


ie human race. 


Millar did not buy a home of his 
own until his father died and he had 
to “support his poor old mother.’ It 
was then that he built the big home 


Road and installed his 
mother there. She died, at a great age, 
only three yea Millar. 

Millar’s home life was exemplary, if 
dull. 


on Scarboro 
rs before 


During the days of his poverty, 


he confided to a few close friends, he 
had fallen in love with a_ beautiful 
young girl, member of a sociaily promi- 
nent Toronto family. His story was 
that the girl loved him but that a 
three-dollar-a-week lawyer, son of a 


farmer, did not suit her parents. What- 
facts, nothing came of the 


Millar 


ever the 
romance. never went courting 
again. 

“T would not say that he became 
a friend said after his 
incorporated women 
that had a 


never to spend 


a woman-hater,” 
death, “‘but he 
into his. belief 
price--and he 
money 


everyone 
ared 
much 
Six nights a 
one drink 


week Millar would have 
dinner and be in bed 
it nine-thirty One night a week he 
had a few friends in for poker at low 
stakes and then he might 
drinks after dinner. But even on 
gala nights he insisted on breaking up 
the party by ten-thirty. 
Millar 

stable, but 
For years he 


before 


have two 


these 


owned a_ successful racing 
his real hobby was rowing. 
and Chief Armour, 
of the Ontario Supreme Court, 

which they moored at 
York Street, and 
afternoons a week in summer they 
were to be 


Justice 
owned 
i houseboat 
the foot of 
four 


three or 


seen rowing lustily about 
the bay 
Millar came to be regarded as 
vith the Midas touch 
is that he made so many 
ments that his 
bombshell of 
lack of big 


only large 


a man 
But the fact 

bad invest 
plan to create 
a will nearly fizzled for 
money At his death his 
asset was a block of O’ Keefe 


whole 


shares worth one hundred and four 
thousand dollars. On the other hand 
his portfolio of stocks included more 


than a million shares, in eight com 


Continued on page 28 
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Continued from page 26 
panies, with a total value of sixteen 
dollars. 

But for a stroke of posthumous luck 
Millar’s estate, after all other obliga 
tions and taxes, would have amounted 
to a few thousand dollars, which would 
scarcely have made the stork derby 
front-page news in every North Ameri- 
The stroke of luck was 
thousand 
Tunnel 


can newspaper 
possession of one hundred 
shares in the Windsor-Detroit 
Co 
When 
have 
holdings 
it, was 


even 

his 
put 

some 


Millar died he did not 
those listed among 

The tunnel, as someone 
still “‘only a gleam in 
promoters’ eyes,” and the shares had 
no market value. 

But the tunnel through, the 
shares soared in value, and when Mil 
lar’s executors finally cashed them in 
to pay off the stork derby winners they 
three of a 
This was the residue 


shares 


went 


realized nearly quarters 
million dollars 
of the estate after the other provisions 
had been met 

In his earlier years Millar had 
In the early Eighties 
a holding of a dozen 
lower-middle-class districts 

When depression struck 
a few years later he managed to hang 
on to his properties only by sheer hard 


physical work 


no 
time for leisure 
he accumulated 
houses in 

of Toronto 


The houses either could 


not be rented at all, or could bring 
a return not sufficient to keep them 
in repair. So Millar, after a full day 
at law, would don overalls and make 


the rounds of his houses, doing his own 
repairing and 
money 
Millar personally was a strange mix 
ture of painful shyness and irascibility 


maintenance work to 


save 


He was impatient of the fixed opinions 
Once he listened to Abe 
professional 


of others 
Orpen 
horsemen talking 


group of 
about the technicali 
game, and the great 


and a 


ties of the racing 
skill, knowledge and judgment required 
for success. 

Millar declared *] 
know nothing, absolutely nothing, 
about horses But I'll bet I could 
succeed at it as well as the next 
1 could win next year’s King’s Plate 
if | set my mind on it.” 

The bet was covered by the sceptical 
horsemen Millar promptly hired a 
trainer, commissioned him to buy the 
horses available in Ontario 
bought Tartarean and 
another from the Livingstone 
stable. Tartarean and his stablemate 
ran first and second in the 1915 King’s 
Plate. But Millar was so shy that he 
stayed away from the Woodbine that 
day. He twice declined being made a 
king’s counsel because the honor would 
focus some public attention on him. 


‘*‘Nonsense!”’ 


you 
man 


two best 
The trainer 


horse 


Although Millar’s law office was in 
the Crown Life building he carried no 
personal insurance and kept up a feud 
with insurance companies. In fact, he 
once forgot his shyness long enough to 
issue a public challenge to supporters 
of insurance to prove that it wasn’t 
‘“‘sambling pure and simple.” The 
circumstances were that Millar owned 
a horse, Lee Rose, which was entered 
in the Toronto Cup at Woodbine. Lee 
Rose was insured for fifteen thousand 
dollars. A month before the race the 
horse was accidentally killed. 

Millar wrote the Toronto 
pointing out that the fifteen thousand 
dollars he had collected bet 

“the insurance company bet me this 
large sum against a small sum that my 
horse would not die before a given date. 
I challenge all casuists and ethical au 


papers 


was a 


thorities to show any difference be 
tween the insurance transaction and 
a bet that my horse would not run 


in the cup race. To anyone who can 
do this I will pay the fifteen thousand.’ 
There were no applicants. 


Was a Snub Behind it All? 


On another occasion a seventy-five 
year-old acquaintance came to Millar 


with his life savings, ten thousand 
dollars. “ll give you this money if 
you let me live in your house and be 


taken care of until I die,’ he said 

“In other words,” said Millar, “‘you 
want to bet me that you will die 
before I spend the ten thousand on you 
No, | know someone who will give you 
better odds than that.’ 

He took the old man to an insurance 
company, where he was offered a life 
income of twenty-four hundred dollars 
a year in exchange for his ten thousand 
in cash. It remained a source of satis 
faction to Millar that ten years later 
the old man was still alive and had, 
as he put it, “been paid off at odds of 
nearly two and a half to one, with the 
odds getting juicier every year.’ 

Just what Millar expected his will 
to accomplish cannot, of course, be 
stated with any certainty. Col. Bruce, 
to whom Millar confided more than 
to any other associate, and who helped 
draw up the will, maintained that the 
stork derby and the 
brewery and race-track shares to minis 


clause gifts of 


ters and public men were meant by 
Millar to be ‘ta great lesson against 
the ‘holier than thou’ attitude,” a 


protest against the teaching that cer 
tain things are unqualifiedly bad and 
other things flatly good. 

‘Millar believed that a lot of human 
misery and poverty resulted from un- 
controlled childbearing, which in turn 
he blamed the ban birth 

Continued on page 30 
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control information then in force in 
Ontario. Charlie’s hope was that, by 
turning the spotlight on unbridled 
breeding and making us a laughing 
stock before the world, he could shame 
the government into legalizing birth 
control.”’ 

On the other hand, there is evidence 
that Millar drew up that will solely 
because Sir Robert Falconer, president 
of the University of Toronto, failed to 
keep an appointment with him. It was 
the lawyer’s intention to discuss with 
Sir Robert the best procedure for leay 
ing the bulk of his money to the uni 
versity. He had told friends that his 
happiest years had been spent at the 
university and he intended it to have 
his money. 

If the will was made in a mood of 
resentment it was a mood that was to 
endure for five years It has been 
suggested that the will was no whim, 
since it was drawn up with such legal 
care that it survived ten years of 
attacks in courts and an attempt by 
the Ontario government to break it (on 
the grounds that it was ‘“‘against public 
policy”’ But James Haverson, KC, 
who knew Millar well, and was one 
of his “beneficiaries,” discounted that. 
“Tt was,’ he declared, “impossible for 
Charlie Millar to draw up a bad legal 
document.” 

Certainly none of Millar’s circle took 
the will seriously at first. Charles Kemp 
refused to discuss it at first. ‘“‘I found 
some writing in a form that resembles 
a will,” he put it. “But it is not a 
will. It is a joke. We are searching 
for the actual will now and undoubt 
edly it will turn up.” 

But no “real will’? turned up. The 
‘joke’ was the last testament of 
Charles Millar. And a few months 
later Kemp, as chief counsel for the 
estate, found himself defending the 
strange document against attack from 
a dozen quarters—and defending it 
successfully. For the next ten years 
there was no time when the will was 
not before one or another court as 
Exhibit A in a lawsuit or application 
for an injunction. The favorite basis 
for taking the will to court was that 
the stork derby clause encouraged im- 
morality and was against public policy. 

Mr. Justice Middleton finally settled 
that point nearly eleven years after 
Millar’s death with this simple memo- 
rable ruling: “T cannot find that 
reproduction of the human race is 
contrary to morals.” 

The narrowest squeak the will had 
was late in the stork derby when 
a plump young redhead named Mae 
Clark turned up as a contestant. Mae 
was the mother of ten children, five 
by her husband and five by a later 
attachment. Millar’s will had made 
no mention of legitimate children but 
simply said that his accumulated resi- 
due was to be given after ten years ‘“‘to 
the mother who has since my death 
given birth in Toronto to the greatest 
number of children as shown under the 
Vital Statistics Act.” 


‘ Millar’s second cousins saw their 
final and best chance of breaking the 
will. Their counsel, I. F. Hellmuth, 
KC, declared in court: ‘“‘No one who 
knew Charlie Millar doubts that he 
intended to include the mothers of 
illegitimate children.”” If the court 
found that to be true the will might 
indeed be deemed to outrage public 
policy by encouraging the production 
of illegitimate children. But the court 
gave Millar’s intentions the benefit of 
the doubt. Millar did not intend, the 
judge ruled, to include illegitimate 
children. 

If the intention of the will was to 
create high public feeling, to lay bare 
the spectacle of thousands of clergymen 
torn between avarice and piety, to start 
an orgy of reproduction, then the shade 
of Charles Millar, looking on what he 
had wrought, can only conclude that 
the project was a flop. 

There was a spate of words, but the 
indignation was largely synthetic and 
newspaper-created. One small group 
of clergymen, for example, dreamed up 
the idea of using their O’ Keefe stock 
to vote the brewery out of existence 
until they found that their potential 
combined holding was a pitifully small 
minority. 


Not-so-Squeamish Oranges 


The Roman Catholic church prob 
ably handled the Millar will with 
greatest dignity and dispatch. Under 
its terms, priests in the Border Cities 
were entitled to a share of Kenilworth 
stock. The Catholic hierarchy an 
nounced briefly and with great finality 
that no priest wanted anything to do 
with it. 

There was another Catholic involve 
ment in the will which the church 
rejected so emphatically that the clause 
was never even published as part of 
the will. This clause left five hundred 
dollars to the church for Masses for 
the soul of Major Joseph Kilgour, a 
Protestant. 

Of three hundred and three Pro- 
tesiant clergymen in Toronto, ninety- 
nine applied for their O’Keefe shares. 
The Orange Lodges were less squeamish 
and one hundred and three of one 
hundred and fourteen lodges accepted 
the stock. Most ministers were not 
reluctant to state the uses to which 
the proceeds were put. Rev. Trevor H. 
Davies, of Timothy Eaton Memorial 
Church, signed his cheque over to the 
Hospital for Sick Children. Rev. J. O. 
Johnston wrote the trustees that he was 
using the money to help the wives and 
children of men jailed for drunkenness. 
Rev. E. Crossley Hunter turned the 
money over to a university student to 
help him continue his education. 

There was considerable wrangling 
among clergymen about whether they 
should accept the Kenilworth shares. 
But only half a dozen had applied 
before the discovery that the shares 
were valueless. The whole matter 
dissolved in a mixture of indignation 
and laughter. 
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AL a } Millar apparently had miscalculated 
SS \| ia on several points. If it was true that 
aie @| every man had his price, that price 
Cr Aa | was not likely to be $58.20, the value COC CH COL 
at , SS Wy of one O'Keefe share. Again, Millar 
= Cs a Pr did not realize that the most strait 
pe OSS Ls laced man can broaden his conscience 
oe SH} a little in the name of charity. Cer F 
tainly Judge Raney and Rev. Dr 
Here’s how thousands Chown showed no embarrassment in 
handiing their Jockey Club stock. On 
have stopped rust, mold Aug. 27, 1927, they became members 13 
and mildew Aan of the Ontario Jockey Club for five Ow 
minutes. This formality was necessary 
in linen closets, basement playrooms, under ©. J. C. regulations providing \! 
store rooms, shipping rooms, work- that shares can only be disposed of by 
shops, warehouses, photographic members. Another member of the club 
dark rooms—or any place where paid more than three thousand dollars 
moisture is a problem for the two shares, which was promptly 
endorsed to the Poppy Fund Abe 


Orpen remained a member 

Looked back upon from the perspec 
tive of 1952 the stork derby launched 
by the Millar will, which caused sus 
tained interest and excitement for ten 
years, becomes a dreary affair. News 
papermen who worked on the story 
seldom discuss it nowadays One 
explained: ‘Looking back, the things 
I remember most are the smell of many 
children in bad houses; the unnatural! 
talk about big money by tired women 
living on relief; the resigned resentment 
of husbands whose procreative powers 
had suddenly become world news.’ 

In fact, everyone heaved a collective 
sigh of relief when it was over No 
monstrous childbearing resulted Ihe 
four winners were tied with nine chil 
dren each, while elsewhere in the world 
women with no fortune at stake were 


Now you can recorded as bearing twelve and even 


fifteen children during the same ten 
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year period. Mrs. Dionne would have 
been an easy «inner had she lived in 
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furnishings winners to prevent extended litigation ; 
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Today. the last loose ends of the 
Millar story are still being tied up by 
occasional news reports, usually the 
deaths of the people involved Most 
of Millar’s contemporaries are dead and 
now his beneficiaries are thinning. Mr 2S 


Smith aed in 1948 at forty three: Mrs efove you lasure, Consult 
7 Li 
Confederation Life 
was heart attack in all cases the same 


Mrs. Bagnato’s death at sixty-one was 
disease which killed Charles Millar | Association 





the most recent 
It is only coincidence, of course, but 


the cause of death, unusual in women 


HEAD OFFICE (eek Sek. Bee) 
and started one of the strangest trains 


of events in Canada’s history. * 
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Now the dessert. Custard 
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what does that look like? 











Yes, today’s the eighth 
all right. Now just why 
did | circle the eighth? 
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lered the country’s ment and ten days after her wedding speal he confesses. ‘‘My first speech 
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Ontario was a little four-minute thing 


to open a bazaar and I was so nervous 
my speech was rattling in my hand.’ 
Now she uses small cards which she 
can cup in her palm. A friend recalls 
her during a Junior League annual 
meeting, sitting at the head _ table 
looking completely relaxed and com 
posed, with the daisies on her new hat 
shaking convulsively 

lor a woman in public life Fiorenza 
joins few organizations and none of 


them political but her presence on a 
committee is more than ornamental 
In Toronto she worked hard for the 
women’s committees of the Art Gallery 
the Opera Festival and the ‘Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra and she arrived 
in Ottawa just in time to advise the 
Ottawa Philharmonic during its re 
organizing 

Vhe Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra 
women’s group was an indolent bod) 
of about forty-five women, mostly 
diplomats’ wives, who paid their dues 
ind languidly skipped the meetings 
Fiorenza insisted that an orchestra 
committee shouldn't be a snooty affair 
and rewrote the constitution She 
made no enemies but managed to 
enlarge the membership to include two 
hundred women from all over Ottawa 

She worked nearly every day for two 
years on the reorganizing Weekly 
executive meetings started in the after 
noons ind sometimes ended at one or 
two in the morning. The association 
raised sixteen thousand dollars through 
i public auction in the Coliseum and 
Kiorenza canvassed Ottawa for con 
tributions and picked them up in her 
grey Cadillac with its Y1 license plate 

She is also on the board of the LeDuc 
Ballet School and is a conscientious 
member of both the Rockecliffe Hom«e 
ind School Association and the Ash 
bury College Mothers’ Guild Last 
Christmas the latter group decided to 
make surplices for the college choir 
and Fiorenza, who is handy with a 
needle, drew the job of making the 
ruffs for their necks. “I had them all 
looking like littlke lamb chops,”’ she 
says proudly. 





MOTOR NERVES 


| boast a mighty drive, it’s 
true, 

That lands me on the 
fairway, too; 

I'm working like a smooth 
machine 


Until my ball lands on the 





green— 
It's then my engine starts to 
sput 
And goes putt 
putt 
25 putt 
putt 
putt. 
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Currently Fiorenza is publicity chair- dictated, ‘“‘when free men of the world poll in 1949 named Fioren:z Woman t ne, talkin i \\ 
man of a fund to purchase a gift from are showing what they can do against of the Year.”’ over Barbara Ann Scott he engu ddenly cut out complet 
Canadian women for Lady Alexander. the forces of regimentation ce Senator Cairine Wilson, Kate Aitken ind the plane sailed along in deafenin 
Head of this campaign is Mrs. Douglas “Particularly,” interrupted Fiorenza and Donna Grescoe, and when she w nee Roth wom looked at « 
Abbott, wife of the Finance Minister, in a sweet voice, “our allies, the peopl asked how her husband took his deft nother ir ind then tl ngin 
and Ottawa’s partitioned society was of the Soviet.” that year she rephed 1 don’t know rted Vi They | ned la | 
dumbfounded when Mary Abbott and There was a sudden silence. George inyone who discourages harde han pilot 1 be imply switching over 
Fiorenza Drew became close friends cleared his throat “Better strike that George does He takes then is they I lsuppl 
Fiorenza has several friends now among out, Ken,”’ he said come I am very proud of hin Afte had 1 ered he 
the Liberal cabinet ministers’ wives George and Fiorenza share several Probably the most self-revealing Dorothy lk dove nd asked Fiore 
ind there is a story in Ottawa that hobbies, golf and painting, and_ she remark Fiorenza Drew has ever mad what she had been thinking of in 
when some of these wives once criticized reciprocates his attempts to appreciate occurred during a plane trip into the moment of I thougl f 
Mrs. C. D. Howe, Ficrenza flew to her her favorite Mozart operas with an bush during the 1949 campaign. Fiot childrer nswered Mr Drew in 
defense. George Drew and C. D. Howe interest in his photography. Drew was enza and Dorothy Howarth. Toronto shaking voice | thought I'd m 
have one of the bitterest feuds on delighted when a British United Press Telegram reporter, were squashed int: see them agai 7 


Parliament Hill. 

The Drews live in a seventy-five- 
thousand-dollar fifteen-room grey stucco 
house bought as a permanent home for 
the national leader of the party by the 
Progressive Conservatives. During the 
war it was Queen Juliana’s home. The 
house has turquoise rugs, handsome 
satin drapes, fragile eighteenth-century 
inlaid rosewood furniture and tall gilt 
candlesticks. The effect is elegant and 
restful without the museumlike formal- 
ity that distinguishes many homes 
devoted to antique furniture. 

By Ottawa standards the Drews 
entertain infrequently, though last year 
about nine hundred people visited the 
home for functions ranging from tea 
to elaborate formal dinners. A young 
Italian couple live over the Drews’ 
garage and help when they have time, 
but he is a full-time carpenter and his 
wife has a small baby. Much of the 
Drews’ entertaining is spontaneous, 
like the morning at breakfast when 
George decided the executive of a 


group meeting in Ottawa should be " | \ - j 
invited over for tea. Fiorenza notified )y 

Tata and Agnes to expect about fifty 

and worked out the hors d’oeuvres and J h 


did the shopping. Seventy-five came, 
and twenty stayed on for dinner. ‘““That 
was no trouble at all,”’ recalls Fiorenza 


‘‘We'd had plenty of warning.” - - . 
Fiorenza endeared herself to a young 2 a A q q ' ] 
“tag 7] 7 . 4 
secretary from Winnipeg who came to W/ CL AA Hl Wi § j 
7 . } d j ., * 
e 


go" 


a 
. O.vm 


‘ 


£5" 





Ottawa to take notes during a political 
meeting. She wistfully expressed a 


wish to see the Drew home before she oo 
left and Fiorenza heard of it. “‘Come iy 7) a ee a . 
right over,”’ she insisted and when the & ne ; a de 


girl arrived she showed her through 
herself, including the cupboard with 
fifteen cubbyholes where Fiorenza keeps 
her hats. 

Fashion writers don’t regard Fiorenza 
as the last word in fashion because her 
clothes almost invariably are classic 
and plain. She has a tendency, to the 
horror of the clothes industry. to wear 
the same suit for five or six years and 
her evening dresses, with an alteration 
here and there, last her for ten years 
Her clothes are distinguished by their 
neatness and good fit Her suits are a . 
custom-made but the rest of her ward- WUT U7 Wasi (LOU i Wy 
robe and her children’s is purchased in , ~ A 4 

. e c 


an Ottawa department store. 





Besides being an exceptionally hand 
some couple, the Drews are obviously 7) yj a I ’ i if / 
in love. Together they make a lasting (WU) Wh Vi / HY, Uy ‘ 
impression of perfect domestic felicity . 
of the lived-happily-ever-after variety 
“T rely on her opinion more than on 
anyone else I know,’ George Drew 
says. ‘‘We discuss everything I do and 
I can’t begin to describe her importance 
to me in public life or privately.” 

Ken MacTaggart, of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, remembers a_ time 
Fiorenza saved George from what 
would have been a serious blunder. It 
was during the bitter 1943 Ontario 
election campaign when the CCF rose 
in startling strength. George was 
driving to a meeting with Fiorenza and 


MacTaggart and was dictating sections . 
of the speech he was to give so that 
the reporter could make the early 
edition of his paper 
“This is no time for Canadians to 
accept the dogmas of socialism,’ Drew 
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This is the day 


vouve dreamed of 


e/ 


OO 


* 


S YMEDAY you've hoped to find it—a car that expresses your 


ideal of all that a supremely fine automobile should be. 


It would be, of course, exquisitely appointed, expressing 
restrained luxury in every detail of its fabrics, finish and 


fitments. 


It should have power sufficient for any demand you would 
ever want to make. And it should travel with hushed and 


distinguished silence. 


It should ride the highway with confident poise—steady, level, 
haughtily superior to road conditions that disturb the going 


of lesser cars. 


It should be obedient—willing and effortless in its response 


to your hand on the wheel, your toe on its gas treadle or brake. 


And with all its proud size and power, it should be thrifty to 
maintain —thrifty in its use of fuel —and thrifty in its 


original cost. 


‘| oday is the day you can make those dreams come true. You 


can make them come true in a Buick. 


Whether you choose a Buick Custom, a SUPER or a lordly 
ROADMASTER, you can be sure of a car that’s packed with 
a wealth of exciting vew features including new interiors 
with brilliant, high-fashion upholstery combinations and 
color harmonies. And all these are in addition to such time- 
proved Buick assets as the Fireball Engine, all-coil spring- 
ing, wide-rim wheels, *Dynaflow Drive and many others. 

But no technical terms can describe for you this great car’s 
spirit—its eagerness and the friendly companionship that it 


somchow makes vou feel. 


You need to see it, drive it, know it. Just say the word, and 


your Buick dealer will arrange this for you. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 







































When better automobiles are built 


BUIChK 


will build them 











When were in 

| the mood for 
Here’s full, rich flavor vou, too, will enjoy ’most 
any time— pour yourself a glass of Canadian 
Sherry ! Through the evening, just by itself... 


or with appetizers just before dinner, Canadian 


Sherry is just the right thing to serve. 


Moe, fiefe 
CANADIAN 
SHERRY 


The goodness of Canadian Sherries is born in the 
vinevards of Niagara. Here months of hot sun 
bring to perfection the plump, juice-filled grapes. 
Then master vintners transform them into fine 
wines that Canadians can be proud of. 


SANADIAN WINE NSTITUTE 172 BAY ST., TORONTO 














MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN WINE INSTITUTE 


BARNES WINES LTD. BORDEAUX WINES LTO BRIGHT’'S WINES LTO, 


> TO DANFORTH WINES LTD. DUNDURN WINES GRIMSBY WINES LTD, 
Lt NOON WINERY LTO. FRED MARSH WINERY LTO THE PARKDALE WINES LTO, 
RLESS WINE MANUFACTURERS LTD. ST. CATHARINES WINE CO. OF CANADA LTO. 
TURNER WINE TWIN CITY WINE CO. WELLAND WINERY 
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London Letter 
Continued from page 4 


‘“‘who take the attitude that mass emi 
gration from this country should be 
encouraged have their feet firmly im 


planted in the clouds.” He spoke ol 
how Scotland had suffered from the 
drain on her manhood. ‘They went 


in pursuit of the right to live, a right 
which was denied to them at home 
With a solemn bitterness he quoted 
Burns’ famous satirical ode to Lord 
Glenearry: 


They and |t i----d! W ght | 
they 

To me eep ght o’ da 

Far less to riche pow! freea 

Bu VNna 1 ordsh p lik to ¢£ 
tnem- 


The English members listened with 
respect and hoped the debate would 
not get bogged in a Scottish lament, 
but Ross had the floor and was nct to 
be put off. He supported another Scot 

Macmillan) who had preceded him in 
a speech which claimed that the Scots 
had never willingly left their native 
country but had been forced by hard- 
ship and poverty to seek a new life 
across the seas 

“They were a reluctant export,” 
cried Ross, turning his stern eye upon 
our ranks as if we were personally 
responsible. ‘There are nearly as many 
people of Scottish descent outside the 
country as inside Scotland.” 

‘There are nearly as many in Lon 
don,” said an MP in front of him. 

**Aye,”’ thundered Ross, ‘‘and that’s 
why London prospers!”’ 

Warming to his task Ross described 
the plight of the Highlands due to the 
drain of war and emigration upon its 
manhood. His colleague Macmillan 
declared that it was a poor thing when 
men were driven to emigrate not from 
the urge of ambition but from hunger 
and frustration. 

We could sympathize with their 
point of view, even if it is not always 
possible to go the full distance with 
the Celtic temperament. But what a 
poor thing it would have been for the 
world and the Scots if they had tried 
to confine their genius to the limitations 
of Scotland itself! 


To the Great Unknown 


The decision to pull up stakes and 
try one’s luck in another country is 
seldom taken with calm detachment 
There must be a deep emotional urge 

whether it comes from the spirit of 
adventure or the fury of resentment 

before people will exchange home and 
friends and the companionship of fa 
miliar things for a life among strangers 
in a strange land. 

I remember as a boy in Toronto 
going down to the Union Station and 
watching the emigrant trains pausing 
for breath before they went panting 
to the prairies of the last great west 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, unde 
the inspired leadership of a group of 
Scots, had linked the Pacific and the 
Atlantic with a road of steel. But the 
CPR possessed vast unpopulated lands 
and knew that the railway must have 
passengers to survive 

So they brought emigrants in their 
thousands from Europe. Why did they 
come? ‘The answer to that question 
is as varied as human nature itself 
There were town dwellers lured by the 
ancient call of the open spaces, there 
were families running away from the 
threat of war, from racial and reli 
gious persecution, from hopelessness 
and stagnation. There were peasants 
who were land hungry. Huddled in the 
trains they were silent and depressed, 
for that massive railway engine as big 
as Jove’s chariot was hauling them to 
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the great unknown . | wondered if 
| would ever have money enough to see 
the prairies. 

There were British emigrants too 
ind some of them were pretty trying 
The Cockney was the worst, which 
seems odd for he is normally an amus 
ing fellow and either adapts himself to 
his surroundings or makes the sur 
roundings adapt themselves to him 

Frankly the Cockneys did not think 
much of Toronto which, to our minds, 
was only a degree short of downright 
blasphemy. Everything was done bet- 
ter in London, they said. “Do you 
mean London, Ontario?” asked an 
innocent. “‘London, H’Ontario?”’ roared 
e Cockney. “Not b’likely. London 
irf the-bleeding-world!”’ 

Then there was the remittance man 
the black sheep of the family, who was 
viven an allowance and “sent to the 


colonies” by his affectionate parents 
who wanted to get rid of him. It never 
hould have happened but one can 
understand why there were signs 

MEN WANTED 

NO ENGLISH 

NEED APPLY 


he Canadians were wrong but so 
were the few who came from England 
ind defamed the many. 

Today, of course, emigration is bet 
ter organized now that the Dominions 
have developed the character and sta 
tus of strong free nations. Yet this 
basic fact remains and it was stated 
over and over again in our debate at 
Westminster- that the United King 
dom is overpopulated and the Domin 
ions are underpopulated. Great Britain, 
is the centre of this great family of 
nations, keeps her masses exposed, to 
the hazards of European war while the 
empty spaces of the Outer Empire call 
for men. We know that a portion of 
the empty spaces are barren or intract 
able but, as a race, we hold lands that 
are insufficiently populated against the 
teeming overcrowding of the rest of 
the world 

What is the value of an emigrant 
Or shall we conform to the fastidious 
politeness of the English MPs who said 
that they preferred the word “mi 
grant.” One of them went further 
ind contended that we should speak 
of this problem and this plan as “Im 


» 


erial Integration.” 

there is the easy-going definition 
hat a Briton who goes, say to Aus 
tralia, at once becomes a consumer of 
British goods For the sake of argu 
ment let us accept that definition, but 
t is not quite as simple as all that 
We are losing a producer when we Say 
good-by to him. Either he has been 
on the land and therefore helping to 
feed the population, or he has been 
producing exports with which we pay 
for our essential imports, or he has been 
engaged in services which are an in 
tegral part of our national life For 
him to go overseas and leave his ageing 
dependents behind makes his migra 
tion a very doubtful proposition for 
us. That is a simple proklem to state 
but by no means simple to solve 


Memo to Doug Abbott 


Ihe call of adventure is sweet musik 
to the ears of the young and excites 
the imagination. But, because of the 
economic and defense needs of the 
country, we cannot let them go while 
we who remain shoulder the burden of 
the older people 

Australia’s Prime Minister, R. G 
Menzies, has shown a complete unde 
standing of this, but then he is the 
greatest Empire crusader of all the 
politicians S. G. Holland, of New 
Zealand, has a more limited problem 
but brings to it a warm and wise 
understanding The South African 
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situation is bedeviled by old wound sonable limits. | may be wror I 
and contemporary difficulties and yet but, at any rate, | urged Her Majesty's ‘ Empire 
I think that there is a place for Britis! Government to think it over, which tor } ik t mpotence | 
stock in Dr. Malan’s stabk H.M.G. said it would do te f tl ‘ 
In Canada the situation is compli With deep respect | suggest that my { th totd 
cated by the fact that Canada is on old friend Doug Abbott, who rules The I h | 
the dollar. Merely as my opinion, for Canada’s finance might also ea best | { nt { 
certainly | had no authority of any look at the idea vhich tod I 
kind, I told the House of Commons 
that it would probably be possible to 2 . h 
arrange for the Canadians to create a When we have tilled the so taken 
dollar fund which would allow emi minerals from the ground, built fa ! iw 
grants to have the dollar equivalent tories, schools, churches, roads and i nd 
of their sterling balances, within rea railways where is the real we th of nd { | * 
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Ready to enjoy .. . 8 big slices of mellow- Arwraye oid ” 
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Katie's Choice 
Continued from page 16 


Company. 
timber will be cut next. And he makes 
more money than a man with a barge.”’ 

The man Lars edged sideways 
through the kitchen door, wiping his 
mouth with a hand, as if he’d been 
enjoying one of Katie’s good meals. He 
stuck his fingers in the little pockets 
close to his pants belt Throwing 
back his shoulders he took a long breath 
and Mr. Birchley could see his chest 
expand four or five inches under his 
checked yellow-and-red flannel shirt. 
“Howdy!” he said, and he laughed. 
“You ain’t very big, are you?” he said. 
“TI thought Katie was kiddin’ about 
your size.” 

Mr. Birchley had taken himself out 
of the house quickly. Leaving behind 
him the polluted atmosphere of Van- 
couver he sailed his barge north along 
Georgia Strait for a spell Then he 
looked at the chart, stared dully at 
Hecate Strait and Prince Rupert 
Alaska lay far north. He shut his 
eyes tightly and laid a finger on the 
sheet. He opened his eyes. A river? 
He would not have chosen the Skita 


buck River, but he was not one to 
question his fate 
Now his barge was tied to the 


bleached root of an overturned Douglas 
fir. He asked himself why he had come 
to this desolate where there 
wasn't so much as a whisper to cheer 
a man who was slowly sinking in his 
In all the times he had 


ports he had 


river, 


own misery 
been alone in 
never felt adrift like this. 
than missing the ship and being with 
out his papers in a foreign land 

The sun moved toward the horizon. 
It would light the west windows of 
Katie’s that looked down on 
Vancouver harbor. He sighed, stared 
at the dying blob of gold until black 
coins danced before his eyes, and he 
had to close them for a spell. At sea 
he daily watched the sunset and it told 
him about the morrow. Out there on 
the ocean a man learned to expect 
friendliness from the unpredictable: a 
cooling breeze from nowhere, for in- 
stance, when a moving 
through sluggish, tropical waters. The 
way a fish would jump for the hook 
when meat was low and the ship miles 
from any port. 
a dead sky, suddenly, when drinking 


strange 
It was worse 


house 


vessel was 


He decides which stand of 


How rain fell out of 


water was almost gone. Indeed, a man 
learned to trust in something greate1 
than himself. 

Slowly, Mr. Birchley sat back on the 
nail keg. He was not at sea. And 
what sort of miracle would one be 
expecting on land, even were a miracle 
possible on land? 

“Arrah, my lad,”’ he said, tapping 
the bowl of his pipe against the keg, 
watching the cold ashes drift to the 
floor by his muddy boots. He slipped 
the pipe into a sagging pocket of his 
unbrushed blue coat, and folding his 
arms tightly over his concave-curved 
chest, wound his legs one around the 
other like strands of a rope. He sighed, 
long and heavily. 

The sun moved lower, dusk floated 
up the pale waters of the river, hovered 
reluctantly in branches of proud, angry 
trees. Mr. Birchley lifted his eyes for 
another look at the friendly sky he had 
known at sea, 


ee UP in the half-light two small 
objects appeared. Transfixed, Mr 
Birchley stared. Nearer they came 
In another moment two swans landed 
gracefully on the river, about fifty feet 
from the barge. Lifting their wings 
they rose again, circled the barge and 
lighted on the hatch covers looking up 
at him with soft dark eyes, as if they 
might bid him good eventide 

Hastily he rose from the keg, jerked 
open the door to the pilot house and 
ran lightly down the narrow ladder 
“Good evening,” he said, warmly. 

The world over, in streams and 
harbors, he had seen handsome birt 
and fowl, but none the equal of thes 
Their plumage was thick and whit: 
and their legs were strong and smoot! 
as if encased in elegant stockings. ‘They 
arched their necks like the aristocrats 
they were and walked toward him, 
dignity and breeding in each unhurried 
step. They were obviously and immedi 
ately at home. 

Mr. Birchley had great reverence for 
what came out of the heavens. Up 
there were sun, moon, stars and planets 
by which to navigate a vessel and these 
creatures had come from the sky. For 
a moment he was speechless with awe 
Recovering his voice he said softly, 
“You are beautiful birds, and I would 
that Katie might see you."” Admir 
ingly, he stared. He thought of how 
Katie enjoyed her dozen or mors 
canaries that cheerful all day 

Continued on page 42 
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“To the concert hall — molto allegro.”’ 
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‘ “Dial-Ese’’ controls operate—and all showers. Here's how it works: You turn comprehensive Crane 66 page Cuide 





t 
; Crane faucets are equipped with them on the water for the tub. For shower to Practical Planning for the Modern 
4 ge . > Because they open and close so easily you just lift the Deviator knob. And Kitchen, Bathroom, Powder Room and 
4 ‘ft . ' wear and consequent there's no chance of a surprise dousing Home Laundry lt con \ 
Pal, o fy H dripping are greatly re because when the water is shut off, the tains a host of helpful 7 3\ 
" : | i duced. ‘There is i design ~ a knob automat drops back, Girect suggestions; outlines the S| 
- for every ue In the ‘- ing the water next time to tue tub six basic bathroom lay Practica 
a home on wash basins \S —# Another practi il item vou ll be inter ou portrays wide and Vat Ww 
and bathtubs, laundry — ested in is the new Phermostati representative ection 
: tubs and sinks. All have Valve” which controls the temperature of Crane fixtures, fittings oo 
“ ‘5 , 4 the sparkling beauty’ of easy-to-clean of the tub’s water supply and prevents ind ccessori with —— 
# r f}4 VU ' chrome it reaching the scalding point several con ple te room | wn in 
x - ating j ( ur \ ul « n ryt n 4 } om 
hd ; SPOUT — Few developments for added INFORMATION — Many interestins your Plumbing and Heating Contractor 
P ; convenience in the bathroom have won ind informative booklet mm home fron iny Crane Kranet or | 
} for home planning more interest and acclaim than has the plumbing have been pubh a. Cdne I vritl ! Cr mw (Crenera Ct] 
: ingenious little ““‘Deviator Spout” for the most recent and complete is the 170 Beaver Hall Square, Mon 


and remodelling 


COLOUR—One thought you'll now 
want to keep always in mind when 
planning a bathroom is the possibility 
of using coloured fixtures to enhance 
ind harmonize with a desired decora 
tive scheme. You can now obtain them 
in a wide range of col- 


ours at a cost little acres 
more than that of white = Whe 
In the Crane line, tor <> J " 
example, fixtures are A 


available in a selection 

of eight attractive colours (in addition 
to white) ranging from a rich Persian 
Red to delicate India Ivory. Your 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor will 
be glad to show you sample s 


MATERIALS—A point worth noting 
ibout these fixtures is that the same 
elg .t colours apply to all of them, 
despite differences in the basic mat 








rials from which they are made. ‘To 
take one example: the pale jade of a 
Crane porcelain-on-steel bathtub ts the 


same as the pale jade of a Cran por- 
celain-enameled cast iron wasl in 
ind of a Crane vitreous china 


SPACE he Variet\ ol ss t nd 

izes of bathroom fixtur n 

produced enables a selection to be mace 
hit practi illy any 

Space requirements | 

rom the most elaborate 


nd commodious to the 


st compact, You'll 
obably be surprised to 








ealize that, USINg 2 cq 

( riive Laho na Rece ptor 

bathtub, you can have a complete 
ithroom—tub, toilet and wash basin 
in space only 5 ft. 81in. by 6 ft. Sin. 


COUNTER-TOP— Many new and in 
resting bathroom planning ide is are 
rested by the various beautifully 





ficient counter-top wash basins now 


> 
tilable. They may be installed in 


unter-tops of tile, linoleum, glass 5. 


vood, plastic, etc. An extension of the athwow / We 
ounter-top creates a dressing table. If 
desired, two basins may be installed tor 
n greater utiliiy. The LIGHT WEIGHT IN THE ® ‘ 
ic below 18 pertect 
w built-in storage space cs ° en8 ° 
for a clothes hamp : Sometimes it’s an important matter 
xr example. Among the 
(rane modern counte! 
op wash basins is the famous “Crite- l enna ee 
rio winner of a Fashion Academy trad 
rd as representing “‘a great advance 
in functional plumbing design 





STORAGE Extra storage space in 
bathroom (for towels, face towels ! i bathroom whe thie Morinis yy ould ( 
large containers that don’t fit into } at trencthened. + 
the medicine cabinet) ts very valuable 
nd often can be achieved with a I 1 ] 
itthe planning. Generally you can make 

vod use of the space around doors and 

er the tub. Some suggestions: re- Phy ; a i F ‘ Den ill 

essed shelves and cabinets; a cabinet 5 CRANE LIMITED 
bathtub, or a chest with seat c« 


nd 


ver; a ! : ! . . ene tf 
built-in linen cabinet ‘with full length — , ‘ lure P , 
mirror doors You'll note an extra Nz ‘ —— or 
convenient shelf is automatically pro- Stainp 1, {UIehI 
vided when you have a toilet tank with , . ; © , , 
cover designed (as are all in the Crane or 
“ 18 ; Br hes 

ine) for this purpose. And it’s hardly 

n exaggeration to say, “You can’t . 
have too much towel bar space’’. 


clive ¢ mad te. n Factories 


CONTROL— Faucets that open and 
close at a finger’s touch! That’s the way 
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New Finish 


Makes Cotton Dresses 
Look **Like-New”’ 


fabulous cottons—be sure with the 
marvelous new secret process that’s an 
exclusive with your Sanitone D 
Cleaner. Body and finish restored. 
No more wilting, no color fading. 
Dirt, spots. odors vanish. Perfect: pres 
lasts longer. Take your dress to 


the Cotton Clinic today! 


\ well known Alabama 


Dry Cleaner has this to re 
BAY With cottons actu - 
ally becoming ‘party & 
dresses’ it was really a 
blessing when Sanitone 


came up with this new way of clea 
| yvenever seen ty custor 
about 


ing therm 


ers so enthustasti m\ thing 
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Continued from page 40 
long, the busy finch in her dining room 


window and her chuckling parrots 
Sometimes a man could hardly think 
in Katie’s house for the hullabaloo of 
the birds. 

But Katie had nothing that could 
match these rare birds, and the sight 
of them would make her eyes dance 
with delight He remembered how her 
eyes had sparkled when she told him 
about her green parrot having spoke 
his name. She was that proud of the 
little fellow, that couldn’t touch the 
swans for beauty 

A moment ago he had been without 
But now the royal birds were 
here to help him, perhaps to intercede 
for him in winning Katie back. His 
heart swelled like a sail in a high wind. 

If he went down the river to Bascom 
he could telephone to Katie about the 
swans. He would make her a gift of 
them. Then, she would come imme 
diate to see them. He bit down on 
his cold pipe, remembering the smile 


hope 


with which Katie had introduced the 
woodsman, and Mr. Birchley’s mind 
stirred fearful like a whirlpool. A jilted 


man had his pride 

“Cronk!” of the birds curved 
its elegant neck and fixed Mr.Birchley 
with gentle eyes that reminded him of 
Katie’s before she had been swept off 
her feet by Lars Tor. It seemed to 
be to Mr. Birchley that 
pride is a foolishness where the heart is 
concerned. 

He rubbed his chin and thought hard 
on the matter, because pride is also 
a very stubborn thing. 


One 


Suggesting 


But while he was making up his 
mind he would shave. Katie did not 
approve of a man going about un 


shaven. Quickly he went to his cabin, 
dropped a bit of kindling into the 
plump iron stove and soon water was 
bubbling in the copper kettle 
he went over his whiskers. He combed 
and trimmed his mustache. There was 
little he could do about the unpressed 
state of his trousers and coat, but 


Tw ice 


he 
made a serious attempt to clean and 
brush them. He polished his boots. 
Then, since he was dressed for travel- 
ing, it seemed only natural to start the 
barge motor, herd the swans into the 


cabin and start for Bascom, which 

he did. 

fips BASCOM general store and 
post office was as empty as a 


scuttled ship. Mr. Birchley placed his 
call and waited for it to be put through 
He stared into the showcase beside him 
which was filled flubby-dubs 
hairpins, combs, a hairbrush painted 
with a papoose, handkerchiefs no bigger 
than Katie’s hand Now if 
pluck from the display a 

pretty words to begin the conversation 
with Katie he would have no concern 
about making the call 


with 


could 


couple of 


he 


But no bright 
singing words rose to his tongue when 
the operator summoned him 

In a twinkling a male voice snapped 


militantly, ‘Hello!’ Lars Tor shouted 


as if he was talking all the way from 
Alaska 

Mr. Birchley said quiet and dig 
nified. ‘I would like to speak to Miss 
Kate O’ Mara 

‘She has no time for sailors,’ the 
lumberjack said rudely, like the un 
mannerly fellow he was 


Then Katie took the phone 


ind put 


the woodsman in his place I apolo 
gize for my friend,”’ she says, as polite 
as if speaking with a stranger What 


would you be wanting” 


Mr. Birchley, cheered at he iring her 
beautiful voice again, forgot about 
flowery speeches “Katie,” he said, 
scarcely ible to hear his own voice 
above the drumming in his ears. 


have a pair of handsome swan to give 
you.” 
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“There was I1,”’ Mr. Birchley said, 
letting his voice purl gently, “‘moored 
beside the old salmon cannery on the 
Skitabuck River above Bascom, when 
the swans flew from the heavens to my 
very feet.”’ 

“Fancy that!’ Katie says, a little 
breathlessly. ‘“‘Do you suppose they 
migrated all that way from the south? 
They are great fowl for distance. | 
must see the dear things at once.’ 

*T will expect you tomorrow then.’ 
Mr. Birchley felt suddenly weak and 
giddy at the thought of seeing Katie 
iain. 

‘Tomorrow, no,”’ she says. *““Tomor 
row I have arranged to look at Mr 
lor’s house and land on the Fraser 
River.” 

Mr. Tor’s land indeed! What was 
property compared to a pair of rare 
swan? He was surprised at Kate 
©’ Mara’s lack of judgment, and her 
usually a woman of wisdom. 

“Nor can I come for two weeks. 
What a pity! | havea practical nursing 


nursing job that pays well.” She 
paused, as if thinking hard on the 
serious matter. ‘‘l must find time. A 


bus will bring me less than a mile from 
the cannery site. I know the way.” 

The light went out of Mr. Birchley's 
day. 

When he had again tied his lines to 
the upright root of the fallen tree on 
the Skitabuck the moon had risen 
Round, cold, it chilled his heart like ice 

He should have realized when Katie 
asked him all those questions about 
buying the house in which she was 
living that she wanted land and a 
house. But women chatter like rushing 
water about foolish things in which 
they have little interest and all to 
beguile a thoughtful wary man, and 
he had listened to her prattle about 
property with only half an ear, thinking 
all the while how delighted Katie 
would be to travel about from cove 
to village, carefree, all the way from 
the Juan de Fuca Strait at the south 
tip of Vancouver Island to Aberdeen 
on the Skeena. And all the time it 
was a bit of mountainside and a sub- 
stantial house she was dreaming about. 

And Lars Tor had land. 

At Mr. Birchley’s feet the water 
lapped, mournful. He stared hard at 
the moon shining on cannery property, 
corrugated roofs, the lonesome log 
cabin halfway up the hill. It was not 
land Mr. Birchley wanted, but if he 
could give Katie the space of earth she 
craved and a roof where she could live 
peaceful with him and the swans, 
perhaps then she would forget the 
woodsman. 


A remarkable idea struck him 

Hurrying into his cabin he got paper 
and pencil from the shelf under his 
mirror where he kept logbook and 
razor. “I will buy the cannery pro 
perty,”” he said 

He lit the lamp and adjusted the 
green shade Gripping the stubby 
pencil in his left hand he touched the 


lead to his tongue He made thick 
black figures on paper Twenty acres 
would be plenty There would be 


repairs to make, a fence to build. He 
whistled a couple of bars of an Irish 
air A man might spend a thousand 
dollars It was little enough to make 
Katie happy 
of paper toward him he wrote the 
Land Office for the name of the pro 
Sketching a neat little 
map of the land he enclosed it, asking 


Drawing a fresh sheet 


perty’s owner 


firmly, with the words underscored, fo 
an early reply His return address, 
“General Delivery, Bascom,”’ he wrote 
on the flap of the envelope. ‘Tomorrow 
he would mail the letter He would 
wait two weeks for a reply. From 
experience with port officials Mr. Birch 
ley knew he must allow plenty of time 
All the fuss the paper work, the 
duplication and howdy-do that went on 
in government offices. But two weeks 
should be time enough. 

That night, for the first time since 
he had sailed his barge out of Van 
couver harbor, he slept dreamlessly and 
well. 


) »- next morning he had breakfast 
of bacon and tea. Along the river's 
edge he sprinkled grain bought yes 
terday at the Bascom store. He 
wanted the swans to eat hearty and 
exercise before coming aboard again 
for the trip to Bascom He shaved 
and dressed. 

Then a boat came spitting up the 
river as if the stream was afire. He 
wondered what the hubbub was about 
and ran to the rail. The motorboat 
swept alongside, tossing up a blinding 
sheet of river water which drenched 
Mr. Birchley. He could not see for a 
moment, but the laugh was that of 
Lars Tor. 

“That your scooter?” 
man sounded as if he wore a foghorn 
inside his shirt 

Mr. Birchley wiped water from his 
face, removed his wet coat and glanced 
angrily at his splashed trousers. ‘“‘A 
child could navigate with better skill,”’ 
he shouted, spirited 

‘I’m to blame, Mr. Birchley,”’ Kati 
says, stepping out from behind the 
giant Lars “I couldn't wait to see 
the swans.”’ She smiled. ‘‘I asked Lars 


The woods 
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the trip to his property She handed him two big covered Birchley with a smile. “‘Where are the with water plants. “I'll have to chop 


Mr. ‘Tor is a lumberman. You’re the baskets ‘I had Lars rent the boat swans?”’ the greens. Swans are very particular 
killed navigator fr. Birchley.”’ Her special to carry the swans home today,” Setting the baskets down as if they about their food.”’ 

ves were bright and her red-trimmed she says held man-eating sharks Mr. Birchley Delighted, he watched her at his 

ire fresh-ironed. A small white hat A weight like an anchor lay suddenly took her arm and crossed the deck. blue-topped table in the galley, slicing 

rimly on her black hair. She had on Mr. Birchley’s chest. If Katie took ‘“‘Beside the uprooted fir,’” he said, his greens, full of talk, now and again 

»ked prettier the swans today his chances of winning mind clouded with apprehension for his casting an interested look at shelves 

Mr. Birchley struggled into his damp her back would be slim indeed He future with Katie of dishes, each plate and cup blooming 

ck his pipe in a pocket and had counted on her coming often. She clapped her hands. ‘‘The dar with cornflowers and roses “Mr 

d hi ip from his head Wel Katie stepped onto the barge. Lars lings!’” Wide-eyed she watched the Birchley,’” she says, “‘you must have 

the barge he said, sorry for ‘Tor, with another senseless bellow of birds “T never saw anything so scoured Vancouver to furnish your 

pp nee, but cheerful that she laughter, went shooting up the Skita beautiful.’” After a few minutes she kitchen so completely. I would neve 

d decided to see the swans instead buck walked to where the baskets stood. ‘“‘I believe a barge could have such 

vit vith the woodsman to inspect “He’s going to check timber to be brought them cabbage and lettuce,” elegance.” 
nd cut on this river.’” Katie dazzled Mr she says as if the river isn’t overgrown And how should Katie know about 


a barge galley he thought tenderly 
never having lived aboard a_ barge 


* 
Leaning against the cold stove he 
0 if (| pe es shivered with pleasure. He hoped she 
noticed that the stove would hold her 


big fruit pies and pineapple cake 





e eo @ Then he remembered that this might 
ye Se be his last visit alone with Katie and 
f 0 [ th ep S a fe § | h 0 | | (| a eve [ a, he felt suffocated with the number of 
TZ things he should say to her before the 
_ (aetna woodsman returned and took her off. 
, 4 He went onto the deck for air. She 
o } ee followed with the pan of greens and 

o o ] ic of. together they walked to feed the swans 

mi Soon the birds were eating from her 
hand as if she had brought them up 

\ from cygnets, conversing with het 

5 courteously in well-bred voices as he 
j should be doing could he but find 
r ) words Che swans finished the greens 
and went back to fiddling about the old 

fir tree 

For several minutes Katie watched 

Suddenly, she turned. **Mr. Birchley, 
she says, clasping her hands, her face 

_ pink with excitement, “they are build 


ing a nest!” 
He looked, and his heart swelled 


oe a gratefully For now Katie could not 


take the birds home and must come 


: igain Words rushed to his lips 
‘Katie, | am going to buy the cannery 
property ie He took her arm and she 
didn’t pull away. ‘“‘Would you like a 

—_— bird farm?” 

After a little she says softly, ‘“‘l do 
believe you are interested in something 
besides the barge And | am sorry 
| spoke unkindly the other day.” 


They went over to the old cannery 
ind Katie looked thoughtful at the 
sheds just right for bird houses, at the 










(7 
—~ \ Ai cabin ready to occupy except for a few 
IN) - repairs which he could finish in a 

hurry. “Mr. Birchley she says, “‘l 


must think about the matter for a 









couple of weeks.”’ 


As if for three years Katie hadn't 
rp . : been thinking hard about becoming 
| he big holiday Wee ke nd IS hc re. Mrs. Birchlev Still. a woman must 
You'll probably drive 140 miles to keep her man worried over something 

: You see, Mr Birchley she says 
re ach the COTTALC bi ror dark I ral sudden, as if the silence distresses het 
tic will bc heav\ 1 hye r ‘| by lots ot Lars expects in answer trom me, too 


And suppose the woodsman did want 
PI 


sudden STOps and starts in answer, could she not give it in 
9 " ; stantly A little word no” takes no 
You l| bi MIA elad Vou FC riding time to speak Mr Birchley ilmost 
on Dominion Roy al Masters Roval broke a hand as he jerked up a bit 
of flooring from the cabin. “Ull have 


Masters have the exclusive Rovaltex 
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a substantial house here in the flick of one gulp. He poured another Chen Sitting on an apple box in the general Mr. Birchley wiped the dampne 
a finger,” he promised, looking at her he paced the deck, holding the mug store Mr. Birchley reached for his knife from his brow he Coastal Lumber 
anxious. growing more concerned each moment and slit the envelope He snapped Company was Lars Tor’s outfit Ihe 
But then the motorboat came zig- If it was something to do with the sea the blade shut again, carefully unfolded woodsman had planned it purposely 
zagging down the river, driven by that now, he would have the problem solved the letter Rising from the box, Mr. Birchley 
crazy Lars Tor. in a moment, but matters that con “Your letter to the Land Office the stuck his head out the door. He tried 
“Is he back so soon?” Katie looked cerned the land were not so simple he Clerk wrote, “has been forwarded to to pull his mind out of the fo \ 
disappointed. thought. Somehow, he must prevent me for reply lhe Coastal Lumber calendar stared from a wall neat the 
Mr. Birchley, helping her into the harm coming to Katie's swans. If he Company will begin logging operatious telephone He walked over and lifted 
motorboat, spoke loud so the woodsman owned the cannery property he could near the old cannery site soon and the the sheet to check the day on which 
would hear. ‘‘When I have bought post No Trespassing notices. Then the river above Bascom must therefore be Erin's brood would hatch. Smiling at 
the cannery site,” he said, “I will birds would be safe enough. The letter deepened and widened Che cannery him evilly was a hunter on the Fraser 
telephone to you, Katie.’’ He smiled from the Land Office might be waiting site has been condemned Dredging River olding pair of dead geese and 
cheery. at Bascom \ letter was waiting of the Skitabuck will start on the fourth a gun. Quickly he dropped the sheet 
“It’s been a fine afternoon. I'll come but from the County Clerk of next month.’ The swans were in danger. The fourt! 


soon.’ Katie waved. 

“You buying this land?”’ The woods 
man looked amused. But as he swung 
the motorboat around fast Mr. Birchley 


thought he looked worried And he 
didn’t bellow with laughter 
Mr. Birchley felt at peace Soon 


Katie would be making cherry pie in 
his galley. He corrected himself. The 
pies would be baked in the hillside 
cabin. 


YACH morning for seven days, after 

‘4 cleaning the barge, Mr. Birchley 
would play his concertina and sing a 
bit while he thought pleasantly of 
Katie Then he would check the 
progress of the nest, which lay in a 
broad hollow of the fallen tree trunk 
close to the giant roots, reminding Mr 
Birchley of a massive starfish Che 
nest was partially sheltered by the 
spreading roots, one of which curved 
shell-like, protectingly, and which held 
ilso one end of the barge’s mooring line 

Within a few days the nest was 
completed. It was lined artfully with 





down, dead leaves and grasses It 
measured four feet across. Aran and 
Erin, Mr. Birchley had named the 
swans, after his dead parents, God rest 
their souls 

When one morning Mr. Birchley 
found pale blue-green eggs he thought 
of telephoning Katie. He decided to 
wait until he had the letter from the 
Land Office. Instead of telephoning 





he went to work on the cabin He 
shinnied to the roof to check the 
missing shingles. Sometime later a 


voice called to him from the edge of 
the timber above. “‘Get your scow out 


Reena “My third baby 1S 


Birchley’s hand tightened on his ham 


mer. “Only a seafaring man would ° 

understand about barges and scows,” ‘ : ; 99 

epee Bey | a Heinz baby, too 
“Get it out of the river!” The - 6 } 9 

woodsman sounded as if he was giving | , 

in order. When Canadian women are downright happy, healthy babies who make life a joy 
From his perch on the cabin roof pleased with a product they have a gracious for their mummies and daddic 

Mr. Birchley said, ‘‘Would you be i a 

running along. Fie a tees saan? Bho custom of s ving thank you” to the maker. From the moment your baby st ts oll on 

tossed his hammer in the air and caught That’s why Heinz receives so many any one of the four Heinz Pre-Cooked 

it deftly. ; hundreds of letters from mothers across the Cereals, right through his progression to 
We’re going to dredge the river : 5 I 

where your scow is moored.” The country—letters that praise Heinz Baby Heinz Strained Baby Foods and Heinz Junior 

woodsman laughed coarsely, as if it Foods ... letters that tell how two, three, Foods, he’s ge ttung the very best in the 

were amusing. He lifted an arm, four, and sometimes more babies in one of digestible, natural-flavour nourishment 

pointed it like a gun. “I will take care . r anges , sher~ pena: 

of the swans.”’ he says. ‘They make family have been raised on Heinz. And Feed your baby Heinz ind you'll so 1 SCC 

3 through all these letters runs the same how true this is—just by the way he'll grow 


good eating. Especially young ones.” 
Mr. Birchley was shocked at the delighted theme—that Heinz-fed babies are and grow without upset or set-back 
words. ‘‘Man!’’ he shouted. ‘“‘Would 


you be killing the birds that Katie . f | 
cherishes?”’ ) t-selling Baby tleods. Wize £j NZ 


““Move your scow!”’” The woodsman 
turned and disappeared into the forest 

Indeed, Mr. Birchley thought, he 
had no intention of moving his barge. 
[he woodsman was only jealous be 
cause Katie preferred a better man 
sut no man should take his revenge 
out on the innocent swans that meant 
everything to Katie. Not while Mr. 
sirchley had his two hands and feet 
Clambering from the roof he went 
hurriedly to the barge to think out a 
course of action. 

In the galley he poured himself a 
mug of cold tea. This he swallowed at 
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was only a week off. He must do 
something at once to protect them 
And Katie 
Katie Before the woodsman exploded 
the terrible news to her Mr. Birchley 
must call her and explain that he had 
a finer location for her and the swans 


There was no land for 


maybe up around Prince Rupert far 
from Lars Vor, where the air was sweet 
ind clean and the Northern Lights lit 
up the sky 

He took down the receiver 

‘| was putting the key in my front 
door lock,” Katie said, gentle and 
friendly 

“IT have bad news, Katie.”’ He read 
her the letter 

“Had you no option on the pro 
perty?’’ Katie said, briskly 


“Tl had not It was the name of 
the owner I was waiting on.”’ Mr 
Birchley sighed And since Katie 


seemed extremely quiet for her he 
added, “‘I will find another bit of land 
somewhere along the coast. And the 
swans I will protect.” 

“Mr. Birchley,”’ Katie says hur 
riedly, as if her mind is firmly made 
up, “a man of the sea would never 
be satisfied to live on the land. Perhaps 
it is better this way. I will speak to 
Lars immediately.” 

A terrible feeling went over Mr 
3irchley for which he had no words 
It was like going around ina heavy sea. 

“Let no harm come to the swans!” 
She hung up the phone. 


\ R. BIRCHLEY wiped his face 
l well and the moisture from his 
cold hands. For a spell he sat on the 
apple box staring at a crack in the 
floor. After a while he rose painfully 
and went back to the barge. 

Mooring the barge to the fallen log 
he watched the swans speaking to one 
another, unaware of danger. He pulled 
out a chair from his table in the galley, 
his mind going ahead slowly like a ship 
struggling to pull itself off a mudbank. 
Perhaps he could move the nest onto 
the barge. He could saw through the 
root, loosen the earth below, slide the 
nest onto the barge’s rowboat Ease 
it onto the barge along the gangwalk 

Angrily, he pushed his mug of tea 
away and it slopped onto the table 
A man could live anywhere, land or 
sea, if his woman was beside him, and 
Katie should know it 

‘Steady, me lad,”’ he said “It is 
the swans that Katie wants, not you 
You must think of a way to save them.” 

Sut with a mind dead as driftwood 
it was hard to think He figured at 
last that his plan was not practical 
It would take several men to move 
roots and nest. And Erin was a nervous 
mother and not an engineer She 
wouldn't let strangers come near the 
nest But if he could box the earth 
and nest with boards, then with a line 
thrown around the wall, the barge 
could tow it away 

From the toolbox he got pik k, spade, 
saw, hammer, axe and _ nails He 
walked to the cannery for timbers 
When he started to saw through the 
log Erin objected and Aran fixed Mr 
Birchley with an alert doubtful eve 
He f nished sawing the log. Then, since 
the swans were uneasy, he spoke to 
them about the problem ‘It is not 
practical anyhow,” he said. Removing 
his cap, he scratched his head, sat on 
i tree stump to think how it should go 
from there 

His mind was not working properly 
Katie getting between him and _ his 
labored thoughts But after a time 
it was clear that what he needed was 
i floor on which to rest the earth and 


nest A raft would do If he had a 
raft he could spade out the dirt and 
slide the raft into the opening The 


barge would tow it downstream to 


safety. ‘Indeed, Katie,” he said, feeling 


S 
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Pate, 





ry, 
Delaying at the ocean's brim, 


He makes me go ahead of him. 
He stays in comfort on the 


shore 

While I'm advancing to 
explore. 

And every brisk and breezy 
morning 


| give the same emphatic 
warning. 

My agonizing nerve-ends 
shout: 

“This is a day for staying out! 

This icy water,’ | declare, 


“Would paralyze a polar 
bear!”’ 


But does he heed my warning? 
No! 


Why can't a man believe his 
toe? 
—P. J. BLACKWELL 


as if the root and nest lay on his heart, 
“that will do it.” 

Going to the forest he cut small trees. 
His feet kept slipping on pine needles 
as if he stood on a sea-washed deck. 
The timber was tough to cut. He kept 
hacking, thinking of the evil man who 
had stolen Katie. He dragged the logs 
back to the nest. 

And then darkness fell. 

All night he kept turning on his 
bunk, troubled that his lack of fore 
sight about land had lost him Katie 
Time seemed to be smothering him too, 
and fear. Suppose he didn’t save the 
swans. 

At dawn he was up, working on the 
raft. He worked all day and by lantern 


light cut more logs At sea he had 
often taken a hand at carpentering, but 
he had never built a raft It must 


not draw too much water, and that 
meant careful calculating, 

He finished the raft. 

Wearing rubber hip boots he waded 
into the river and began excavating 
a place for the raft. For three days 
he worked at clearing out silt, old 
timbers and refuse packed hard under 
the log and root 

And then six days had passed. He 
felt suddenly as if his coat was too 
tight over his chest. Tomorrow would 
be too late At four o'clock that 
ifternoon it began to rain He went 
to the barge and donned _ oilskins 
When he came outside again he saw 
a woman moving down the hill above 
the cannery and he stared, unbelieving 

It was Katie! His heart sprang 
toward her 

“The dredge is already coming up 


the river,”’ she says, half sobbing. ‘“‘It 
will be here by morning. I couldn't 


He cares nothing 
Are they safe?” 


talk sense into Lars 
about the swans 
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He took her arm firmly Now that 
she was here, the swans would be 
afely out of the way in no time at 
ill. He felt he could accomplish more 
than miracles the way his heart was 
le iping 

The rain had turned into a heavy 
lownpour, but Mr. Birchley sloshed 
through the water to the raft and 
vorked it into the river. “I will have 
them secure in a moment, Katie He 
lanced at her, watching from the 

ge 


Holding the line he had fastened to 
e raft he waded along the shore to 
nest. He pulled the raft into 
A sudden gust of wind hit 


he 

sition. 
him, his feet slipped, the line was jerked 
of hand. The raft floated 
downstream before he could right 
himself. 

Katie’s wail of despair was like that 
of a drowning woman 

Mr. Birchley walked the 
ind sat at the table in his wet oilskins, 
ind put his chin in hands. The 
growing storm pounded hard outside 


He 


ar his 


to barge 


his 


thought of the swans out there 
“You did 
Katie spoke soft “T will 
* She rattled dishes, 


more than a man rightly 
hould.”’ 


make you supper , 


but he knew she was crying the way 
women do, trying not to show But 
he could eat no supper, which Katie 
had brought in a shopping bag, al 
though he tried. 

It was about eight bells when it 
happened 

He felt the barge lurch suddenly. He 


sprang for the door and jerked it open 
he rain was still falling. He 
quickly to the side of the barge 
\s his eyes became accustomed to the 
saw that his lines still held 
but this he did 
he saw the 


walked 
port 


a idow =] he 


lhe barge was moving, 


not understand. Then root 


ind nest were moving too 


He ran for lines and lashed the root 
firmly. The swans seemed unconcerned 
ibout their destination. They sat 


quietly side by side making no stir, like 
the noble birds they were. 

YITTING him in the 
Ss pilot house Katie says, “‘“Much as 
| wanted the swans, Mr. Birchley, | 
could never have married Lars to save 
them. Nor for land and a 
the Fraser River.” 
Being a man who could steer a barge 
with hand Mr. Birchley put the 
other around Katie. 


close beside 


fine house 


on 
one 


A woman must go with her heart, 
she says, quietlike and laid her head 
“T can think of 
Mr 


his blue coat. 
than a 


against 
better 
Birchley.’ 


no home barge, 

Che river sailed past, the stars came 
sut, new and bright and, leaving the 
mountains behind, Mr. Birchley began 
to sing for Katie one of the old chanteys 


For he understood now that whereve1 
he went, on land or sea, the angels 
vere on his side. A thing for which 

seafaring man could be extremely 
thankful * 
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The Doctors 


Continued from page 1l 


brought to him In 


specialist’s role is to care for the fifteen 


Europe thie 


percent of cases that ire referred to 
him by the GP because of his expert 
knowledge. But in Canada things have 
gone haywire. Patients diagnose thei 
own illness and then choose what they 
think to be the appropriate specialist 
And specialists tend to cluster in 
larger communities where they soon 
outnumber the GPs. The local inhabi 
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New speedy method now makes 
SIMONIZING far easier—anyone 
can do it in less than 2 hours. 


“Thin Skin” liquid waxes just can’t 
take it! Only tough, durable SIMONIZ 
thoroughly protects car finish from sum 
mer’s scorching sun. It keeps colors 
from fading. Prevents chalking. SIMONIZ 
completely seals out all *dirt, dust, traf 
fic film, road scum. Protects finish up 
to 6 months and longer! 

Don't let Road Ravage ruin your car! 
Get dependable 6 month protection with 
SIMONIZ. It actually takes less time per 
year than ‘‘Thin Skin” liquid waxes 
You'll be surprised how easy it is. Thou 
sands now SIMONIZ their cars in less than 
2 hours. For complete protection all 
summer long—SIMONIZ your car today! 
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In a whole container of liquid car 
wax there is less than a spoonful 
of real wax— the rest is just liquid 

No wonder they fail to give last 

ing protection! But Simoniz is 
not a liquid. Every can contains 
100°~ tough, durable Simoniz. 
That's why it lasts so long— pro 
tects up to 6 months. 











is Often impossible jor a docto O Bile 
good medical care unless he understands 
the patient as au hole person 

It is now generally believed that 
anywhere from one third to one half 
of the people going to doctors have 
symptoms of a neurotic origin For, 
there is such a thing as ‘‘organ 
language.”’ By means of a backache, 
headache or chest pain our bodies can 
react to an unpleasant situation, even 
though, physically, we are sound. That 
is why an English writer, in discussing 
diagnosis, wrote, ““‘What is spoken of 
as a clinical picture is not just a photo- 
graph of a man in bed. It is an im- 
pressionistic painting of the patient 
surrounded by his home, his work, 
relatives, his friends, joys, sorrows, 
hopes and fears.”” What chance has 
the average busy specialist got, with 
his casual contact, of penetrating into 
this private world of the patient? 

Take the Vancouver woman suffering 
intermittent stomach pains. A specialist 
she consulted gave her a number of 
tests, could report no findings, and 
billed her thirty-five dollars. At the 
time this woman was going through a 
domestic crisis; when she and_ her 
husband were reconciled a few weeks 
later the pains disappeared 

The neurotic patient is a_ great 
menace to himself. He may try one 
doctor after another until he convinces 
one of them that his illness is organic 
The result may be an unnecessary and 
often dangerous operation. An Omaha 
psychiatrist, Dr. A. E. Bennett, shocked 
the American Medical Association a 
few years ago with a study he had 
made of one hundred such patients 
The record showed seventy-two were 
sent to the operating table, some more 
than once, for a total of one hundred 
and seventy-two operations— at least 
half of them without an adequate 
medical reason 

Fortunately the GP still survives in 
many parts of Canada. The value of 
his work is reaffirmed by doctors like 
Carleton Lamont MacMillan, who for 
the past twenty years has practiced in 
the town of Baddeck, N.S. (pop. 800), 
located two hundred miles northwest 
of Halifax. To reach the six thousand 
people in his bailiwick he averages 
sixteen hours a day by car, tractor, 
sleigh, canoe, motorboat, plane or foot 

MacMillan’s time is completely at 
the disposal of his patients. They often 
rouse him before dawn and seldom 
can he eat a meal without an interrup- 
tion. He keeps open house, and out-of- 
town patients often stay for dinner 
His nurse calls him “Dorothy Dix”’ 
because people bring him their most 


intimate problems He has backed 
loans so that some of his fishermen 
patients could buy boats He has 


given cash to patients who owe him 
money so that they could pay off 
hospital _ bills. A new nurse was 


| surprised to find that for years the 
| doctor had been dispensing drugs at 


only a fraction of their actual cost 
price. He willingly treats dogs, cats, 
and on one occasion tended a sick cow 
by hospitalizing it in a straw bed near 
a warm furnace and administering 
penicillin injections. He’s invited to 
every wedding in town and always 
accepts 

The people love him. Old ladies send 
him hand-knitted sweaters House 
wives make him jams and_ jellies 
Hunters share their fish and game with 
him. A few years ago he was nominated 
as a candidate for the provincial 
government without his knowledge 
and elected without campaigning. After 
the first few weeks at parliament in 
Halifax, MacMillan grows restless and 
wants to return to Baddeck, which he 
has left in the hands of a substitute 
physician. 

In every province there are country 
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© Confidence is the first requisite to 

great undertakings.” 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 

















Intelligent Speculation 
Merits Your Confidence 


Despite the stories you may 
read or hear, speculative securi- 
ties can provide a really sound 
vehicle for venture capital. 


To the country in which you 
have staked your future these 
securities are the life blood of our 
natural resources. To you they can 
offer the probability of increased 
financial returns that are tax-free 
and often substantial. 


This is the intelligent specu- 
lation that merits your support 
and confidence. But only a policy 
of intelligent broker-client rela- 
tions can provide the basis for 
such speculation. 


Such assurance is given prac- 
tical form in the statement of 
policy that guides our operations. 
It is a policy designed to pro- 
tect our clients’ interests and 
consistently merit their trust and 
appreciation. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The business will be conducted with 
a view to providing the public with 
utmost protection in the purchase 
of speculative securities. 


Clients of Douglass, Allen, Davis 
Limited will be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in any spon- 
sored issue before the offering to the 
general public. 


Informational bulletins will be mail- 
ed regularly, and they will contain 
both the favourable and unfavour- 
able news, with equal frankness. 


No undeveloped property will be 
sponsored until Douglass, Allen, 
Davis Limited has assumed the first 
risk in financing preliminary work. 


Our complete Statement of 
Policy available on request. 
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SHOP TALK 


Put down those myriad boxes. dear, 


Just rest and sit right 


here. 


sour artis 


Your shopping must have been 
extensive, 

And, crassly, may I add, expensive. 

Explain to this poor muddled male 


The fiscal merits of a sale. 


And. with vour curious female 
mind, 
i Show how we're really not behind. 
Lets have the grisly resume: 
Just how much did we “save” 
today ? 
—Francis Tullius 


joctors like Carleton MacMillan 
re 1 devoted hard working 


Ihe y 
group of 


men. And they also have their counter 
arts in the crowded city, where they 
vork undramatically 


What can be done to restore the 
imily doctor to his rightful place 

The medical profession Is giving the 
hard thought One 


current Suggestions is to modern 


problem a lot of 
of the 
ze the GP’s medical training. It has 
been proposed to extend his interneship 
for another two years, allowing him to 
pend several months specializing in 
e sort of thing he will spend most of 

time doing when out in 
ynaec ology and obstetrics, p iediatric 
the 


dise ast 


practice 


diagnosis and 
and 
irgery would end with 
six-month apprenticeship to a quali 
fied GP The latter idea 
been tried by the Dalhousie University 
Medical School 


ith the experiment 


nternal medicine 


treatment of emergency 
Such a course 
has alre idy 
Everyone was pleased 


\\ 


’ Are Specialists Unfair to GPs? 
Another suggestion is that GPs 
hould be helped “to keep up with 


I saw many hopeful signs 
taken in this 
For example, the Montreal 
Hospital ran series 


lectures for GPs 


medicine.” 
that 
direction 
Jewish 


oft twenty 


steps are being 


General 
Refresher 


courses it hospitals in \ incouvel 
Edmonton. Toronto and other cities 
ng from three to five days, are 


many as four 
The [ ni 
Medicins 


being attended by as 
indred doc tors per COUrseE 


sity of Toronto School of 


now sending out teams of spec ialists 
maller centres like Kirkland Lake 
Port Colborne and holding conferences 


n local hospit ils 
\ drive 


(;P back into hospitals 


is also under way to get the 


A doctor can't 


lequately practice medicine today 
thout hospital facilitie Im the 
ter hospitals in cities like Toronto 

id Montreal GPs are never given 
nportant staff appointments; at the 
most they are ailowed to make 

ed use of hospital facilities iB 

| C. MeCoy, a Vancouver family 
loctor who is actively interested in 
sing the status of the GP, claim 
sis unfair. He suggests that doctors 

» are performing a high quality of 

rk and who keep abreast of the time 
medicine should be idmitted Asa 
wssible later development McCoy 
vests an Academy of General 
Practice’ which would grant certifi 
tes to those who can pass rigid 


iminations Members of such a 


up would, in effect, be specialists 
pecialists in general practice. Such a 
boay already exists in the United 


\ frequent complaint made by lay 
men in ( that 


medical care 


inada is people aren't 
because 


And 


doc tors 


receiving proper! 
of a serious shortage of doctors 


irthermore, it is charged, the 
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themselves are responsible for main- 
taining this artificial shortage lo 
what extent are these charges true 
The latest figures show that we 
have 13,873 physicians in active pra 
tice one doctor to every 977 persons 


This is surpassed only by the United 
States and Switzerland It has been 
pointed out, critically, that our position 
now is slightly worse than in 1911 

forty-one years ago —- when we had one 


doctor for 970 persons 

Doctors take in 
the “critical” 
while the 
improved tine 


optimistic view of 


short ive Prue they say, 
ratio hasnt 
the 
vidual doctor has. “One doctor today 
says Dr. E. D. Kelly 


secretary of the 


doctor-patient 


effectiveness of ind) 
general 
Medical 


is much work as 


deputy 
Canadian 
Association, “can do 
five or ten doctors thirty or forty years 
iyo si Mirac le 
many tre 
eliminate many diseases 


have shortened 
Inoculations almost 
Furthermore, 


ilone \ 


drugs 
itments 
works 


Live doctor no longer 


Whole crew of technicians helps him 
Hospitals are used more than ever 
before and this further conserves the 
doctor’s time and energy 

What is, beyond dispute, a serious 


Situation is the inequitable 
which 


manner in 


our ivailable doctors ire dis 
tributed 
lheoretically 


every 977 persons 


there is one doctor to 
But 
Ontario the 

But in Saskat 
chewan a single doctor has to be shared 
by 1,430, in Newfoundland by 2,417 

Within each province there is a poor 


this is not the 


situation In ratio 


Sit 


real 


is actually 1 to 


distribution between rural and urban 
centres Almost half Newfoundland 
doctors are clustered in St John’ 


Vancouver alone boasts of having more 


than sixty percent of B.C.’s total. This 
is working great hardships 


Chere is no doctor to serve several 
New 


wick coast who are periodically isolated 
from the mainland by bad weather \ 


thousand islanders off the Bruns 


local resident observed fatalistically 
‘If you happen to get an acute 
ippendicitis at the wrong time you 
just die.” 

In Quebec, Dr. Albiny Paquette, the 


has had t« 


twenty-eight 


iuthorize 


Minister of Health 


one hundred and nurse 


to act as physi lans in areas otherwise 
without medical care In Manitoba 
where seventy percent ol the docto 
ire located in Winnipeg, there are now 
twenty sizeable communities without 
doctors Sand Lake pop - OOO 

ypical. In the past year they’ve built 


four-bed sing home containing 
doctor's office 
iffering an annual ¢ 


But they 


nul 
ind have posted inotims 
ight-hundred-dollar 


still have no doct 


Fifteen hundred Gulf Islanders 
han one hundred miles off the 14 
ast have been without re lent 
p clan for more than veal 


In spite of the fact that pre 


medical associations constantly ‘ 
quest from these irea on 
loctor has yet been vuund wi i 
I willing to settl in an of then 
Fo ome thing thie aqaoctor wont 
invwhere unless he’s assured 7 
dequate livin despite t despe te 
need of ar pal il commur 
I} or four phy } en t 

kK ove the Gulf Island ‘ 
t locate but turned flown Ihe 
eason? ‘To qu n of lofa BA 
medical soci Pra he 
islande ire old e pens me ! it 
much mon 

Lack of mon ! dete 
ent The modern doctor is relu if 
to settle in some hinterland 
ill he has to depend on hi wn 
ingenuity and his little black ba I 


New 


left his practice ifter 


spoke to one Brunswick doctor 
had 


spending two years in 
He had great difficulty with transpor 


who just 
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tation In a single year ruts had 
destroyed thirteen tires on his car. He 
could never leave for a week end or 
holiday because he was always needed 
He felt professionally isolated; there 
| were no other doctors nearby to talk 
to and the nearest medical society 
meetings were held a hundred miles 
away. He had to perform operations 
he wasn’t qualified for with inadequate 
equipment. Because the people were 
poor he ended up his two-year tenure 


j 
| 
} 


with no savings. 

There is also a poor distribution of 
specialists. There isn’t a single certified 
obstetrician or paediatrician in the 
whole of Cape Breton Island In 
Quebec province there are 100-bed to 
200-bed hospitals without a_ single 
pathologist, radiologist or anaesthetist 
Of Quebec’s 886 specialists, 668 are in 
Montreal 

Could the shortage be relieved by 
licensing European immigrant doctors? 
It has been charged that this has been 
blocked by “organized medicine.’ | 
found this only partially true 

At present, the licensing of physicians 
is controlled by the medical profession 
through the various provincial Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons The 
immigrant doctor must satisfy the 
college as to his credentials and experi 
ence, serve a one-year rotating interne- 
ship in a hospital to learn our language 
ind ways, and finally pass the examina- 
tions of the Canadian Medical Council 

the same exams tried by our own 
medical graduates During a recent 
four-year period fifty-one European 
doctors have qualified in Ontario, two 
in Nova Scotia 

An elaborate screening process is 
necessary to protect the Canadian 
public against the unqualified doctor 
After Hitler’s accession some European 
medical schools became factories, dedi- 
cated to turning out assembly-line 
doctors for the German medical corps 
\gain, some immigrants show up with 
other people’s credentials. One man, 
who claimed to have been an assistant 
professor of surgery, couldn’t perform 
simple surgical procedures, such as 
suturing 

On the other hand, to protect their 
interests, the medical profession in 
some provinces deliberately turns down 
all--or nearly all 
whether the applicant is qualified or 
not Some highly placed medical 
officials will admit this quite frankly. 
In Quebec the European doctor is 
required to take a bachelor’s degree at 
a Canadian university, acquire Can 


requests for a license, 


adian citizenship, then graduate from 
1 medical school in Quebec. A man 
of thirty-five would be well into his 
fifties by the time he met all these 
requirements. When I observed to a 
spokesman for the Quebec College of 
Physicians and Surgeons that such 
regulations would virtually bar all 
foreign-born doctors from practicing 
in Quebec he replied, ‘““That’s right 
But remember—-we have three hundred 
young men coming out: of medical 
school each vear.” 


His counterpart in B. C. told me 
that strict regulations there were ‘‘a 
matter of self-preservation.”” In the 


Maritimes I saw a batch of applications 
received that month. “‘We'll sit down 
it our next meeting and turn the bunch 
of them down in less than an hour.” I 
was told 

There is littl doubt that if our 
he th services were to be reorg inized 
ind extended there would be an im 
mediate demand for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of additional doctors. In the 
Swift Current Health Region (Sask 
there were nineteen doctors until 1946, 
medical-care plan 
covering all area residents was intro- 
duced 


to thirty-eight. 


prepaid 


when a 


That number has now jumped 
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Our medical schools can and _ are 
turning out more graduates. In 1951 
857 new doctors graduated —an all-time 
peak. In the next few years there will 
be an additional one hundred and ten 
doctors graduating each year, thanks 
to the University of Saskatchewan and 
the University of British Columbia 
which will shortly offer a complet« 
medical course. 

Allied to the dissatisfaction over the 
shortage of doctors is the public com 
plaint that, even in cities, ‘“‘you can’t 
get a doctor when you need him.”’ The 
layman is often aroused at the apparent 
way in which doctors remain indifferent 
to the frantic pleas from a person in 
distress. 

A Hull, Que., electrical worker 
brushed against a high-voltage wire 
and fell senseless to the ground. It 
took firemen twenty-four minutes to 
get a doctor to agree to answer the call 
One of them said, “I’m a specialist. | 
don’t want to get mixed up in that 
sort of thing.’’” Three others excused 
themselves. In Timmins, a northern 
Ontario mining centre, a seventy-year 
old man collapsed outside his home 
A call for help was put through to the 
police station, but a doé¢tor who 
happened to be present refused to go 
so did six other doctors It took an 
hour before anyone could be coaxed to 
see the old man, who died next day 
still unconscious 

The medical profession is aware that 
incidents such as these create a lot of 
ill-feeling “This complaint,’ says 
Dr. Kelly, of the Canadian Medical 
Association, “‘is the one most frequently 
made against the current practice of 
medicine.’ To side-step such criticism 
in the future the CMA recently circular 
ized every community, asking local 
doctors to set up an emergency call 
Some centres have already 
established such a service. Vancouver 
lists two numbers in the front page of 
the telephone directory, where a doctor 
can be reached night or day. The 
Toronto Academy of Medicine has 
done likewise: three hundred doctors, 
listed according to district, are avail 
able twenty-four hours a day. The one 
weakness in the Toronto service is that 


service 


the emergency number is not given 
wide enough publicity, through fear 
that drunks and cranks would turn in 
unnecessary calls These fears are 
groundless. The well-advertised emer- 
gency numbers in Vancouver and in 
hundreds of American cities have not 
led to very many frivolous calls. 
Many doctors I spoke to feel that 
the public is often unfair with them in 
the matter of responding to emergen 
cies. Practically every doctor I spoke 
to has carried on this sort of sleepy con 
versation at 3 o’clock in the morning 


Patient: Doctor, vou've got to con 
right away. I have a terrible pair 
my che 

Doct How g have i 

Patic t On and ff f p 
tw VCCK 

Doct WI a r ( 
i oner? 

Patie We I think it hi 

tle more tha did and 1 

I ne M Z adou 


Another bone the doctor has to pich 
is this: many families don’t have a 
regular family doctor and, when they 
are faced with an emergency situation 
they pick a name out of the phone 
book and expect the doctor to come 
rushing to their side Doctors have 
noted, with distaste, the growing public 
habit of switching from specialist to 
specialist, doctor to doctor Such a 
lack of loyalty doesn’t inspire the 
medical practitioner to give you his 
best service 

What quality of service is the average 
Canadian receiving from his doctor? 

It is a difficult question to answer 
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attract the most attention. Again, in 


with complete fairness and accuracy. 

It’s the doctor's blunders—which are "ave: 
few—and not his successes which willar 

every community there exists a group e nal i 

of neurotic patients who spend much 110 usalt 

of their time railing about the alleged by] e e 0 
mistreatment they received at the q 

hands of local physicians. But, keeping 


both these factors in mind, | was 


You'll find this superb 
ce in select dining 


roo! where quality 
seen ican nis daadiaioay tedidhe impressed by the number of complaints 


Sucha hearty flavor de- I received during my trip regarding 


the standard of medical care from stable 
intelligent people whose health was 0 


not the constant object of their concern 


erves a place 


ON YOUR TABLE Kx 
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IN / — spoke to two people who visited the 
- a { same doctor, each with different symp 
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A \ Ce f-¥ A j visited other doctors Subsequently, 

@ ; SL LZ their ailments — not remotely connected . ‘ * 


to sinus infection ~—were correctly diag 


nosed and treated ne of the patients 
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ve secret of seasoning “ 
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for it.” 
A Montreal physician told me of 
three flagrant cases of sloppy diagnosis 
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i THE ORIGINAL AND GEN been fdr the intervention of another 
vite (LUCE, physician. A man of twenty-nine who 








WORCESTERSHIRE . : 
| complained of pains in his stomach 
and had lost a lot of weight was treated 
for a duodenal ulcer for six months. A 
, radiologist, who took an X-ray, im- 


mediately spotted a_ well-developed 
stomach ulcer. The original doctor 
et A i.4 Fee) had taken X-rays only a month earlier 
which had cost the patient fifty dollars 

z - Dr. Dean MacDonald, St. Catharines, 
Walt Tele for you Ont., recently analyzed in the Canadian 
Medical Journal the diagnostic and 

therapeutic mistakes which occurred in 
two hundred consecutive patients who 
went to their doctor complaining of 
severe abdominal pain The author 
stated that ‘‘a conservative estimate 
would seem to be that one patient in 
five was not correctly diagnosed.”” In 
sixteen cases no diagnosis was made; 





in nineteen the wrong diagnosis was 
made. Twelve patients were given 
the wrong therapy, including five who 
were correctly diagnosed. The author 
felt that ninety-five percent of the 
diagnostic mistakes were theoretically 











preventable He cited the case of a 
To cut grease seventy-three-year-old man who died ; 
clean and deodorize after a complicated operation a i ya ; ; 
simpler surgical procedure could have Improved Container Improved Sealing Improved Active 


household drainpipes been substituted which carried with it for Longer Compound for Material for 
practically no mortality This is a Battery Life! . Longer Battery Life! Quicker Starts! 


, ' , good example of (the doctor) being 
. » » for sink, bathtub, basin and physically present but mentally absent 


basement drains, flush with boiling at the operating table.” 


water and follow with 4 to 12 cup MacDonald lists the reasons for the 
high percentage of error: incomplete 
investigation, ignorance, errors in judg 
ment, obsessions, failure to think 


javex (}, ado E at Bloaoly sony sage? age Pivot ee Get the ultimate in battery performance now. . . buy a 


comment upon the fact that approxi 
, mately fifty percent of the deaths could r 

most housewives know have been prevented . . . the implication 
20 EASY WAYS is obvious and serious.” 1 
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surgery. 
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i | can feel rust eat ng into 
f those big scratches on my 
fender and door. Man! How 
a DUCO touch-up job would 
improve my appearance! 


Heard the womenfolks say 
ng how a trip to the beauty ; 
shop freshes ‘em up. Wish 
the boss would get me a 


beauty treatment, too 









COME ON, BOSS,/ 
LETS SEE A DUCO-DULUX 
REFINISHER, AND 

START SUMMER WITH 
















\\ = U 
W\ The boss would be 
amazed to see how 
a coat of DULUX 
would smarten me 





> up— make him 
but what | really need is proud of me again 
3 whole new coat of paint 
UX f hoice. That 
what the factory used on me 
wt was new 


DULUX* is by far the most 
widely used factory finish 
among Canada’s automobile 
nanaibenedie Like DUCO, it is 
a product of C-I-L, long leading 
makers of automotive finishes. 
Almost overnight, a DUCO- 
DULUX Refinisher can restore your 
car's showroom beauty... give it a real factory 
finish at a cost that’s less than a set of tires. 
"DUCO-DULUX TM, Reg’d Can, 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED - MONTREAL 
“Serving Canadians th cough Chemistry i: 
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Right through the year 











had four or five years of intensive post- 
graduate surgical training and have 
passed special examinations set by the 
medical profession In the better 
hospitals the patient is also protected 
by constant supervision by senior 
physicians, a pathological examination 
of all tissue removed from the body 
and by a_ periodical review by the 
hospital staff of all surgical results 

But this excellent protection is only 
afforded to some Canadians. In all 
parts of the country, particularly the 
smaller centres, difficult surgical pro 
cedures are being undertaken by non- 
certified surgeons, some of whom are 
not qualified either by training or 
experience. One of our leading surgical 
authorities told me that ninety percent 
of all surgical operations in Canada 
were being performed by non-certified 
surgeons. The implications are fright- 
ening 

One of the most frequent misdeeds 
of the incompetent surgeon is an over 
zealousness to perform operations 

An outside doctor was inspecting a 
hospital in eastern Canada on behalf 
of a medical association with a special 
interest in surgery. The local chairman 
of the board of directors boasted to 
him about the skill of their 
obstetrician. ‘‘We delivered one hundred 
year, and thirty of them 
were Caesarean!’’ The physician could 
only conclude that the obstetrician was 
a very ignorant man, or a dangerously 
mercenary one. (Caesarean deliveries, 
performed by cutting through the walls 
of the abdomen and uterus, in good 
hospitals generally constitute four per 
cent or less of all deliveries The fee 
for an ordinary delivery: $60; for a 
Caesarean: $160. 

Many GPs remark on the readiness 
of certain surgeons to remove a patient's 


local 


babies last 


Typical was one surgeon's 
“You never know 


appendix 
lighthearted axiom 
what’s inside the box 
opened the lid.” 

The hysterectomy operation (removal 
of the womb) has become increasingly 
popular in recent years At 
hospitals scores of such operations are 
performed annually. American gyna¢ 
cologist Dr. Norman F. Miller, after 
studying two hundred and fifty such 
found that at 


until you've 


some 


operations least one 


absolutely un 


third of them were 
necessary, since the tissue removed 
was in a healthy condition He also 


brought to light errors in diagnosis as 
stupid as they were tragic: pregnancies 
were mistaken for tumors 

Part of the blame for such abuses lies 
in our method of licensing physicians 
At present the young doctor is granted 
i license which legally entitles him to 
even the most complicated 
surgery Yet the 
graduate gets little practical experience 


pertorm 


iverage medical 


during his single year of interneship. 
He may have taken out a few pairs of 
tonsils, delivered a half dozen babies 
and assisted at an appendectomy. The 
more complicated surgical procedures 
are far beyond him. In the smaller 
centres only the doctor’s conscience 
prevents him from performing opera- 
tions he is incapable of doing. Some- 
times such conscience is lacking, as in 
the case of a British Columbia practi 
tioner wh» boasted, “I'll take on any 


thing -even brain surgery.” 

How is the public to be protected 
against the unskilled wielder of the 
knife? 


One suggestion is to grant the young 
doctor a “‘limited license,’ which would 
restrict him to doing those things he is 
capable of doing. As his skill increases 
the terms of the license can be broad 
ened. This idea was met with con 
siderable approval when it was discussed 
at a meeting of the deans of Canadian 
medical Kingston, Ont 
last summer 

There are a number of other safe 
guards which should be instituted 
Some are already in practice in our 
better hospitals 

For example, major operations should 
only be performed after the doctor has 
with one or two of his 

Surgical results should be 
reviewed and analyzed at 
staff conferences 
Medical associations should redouble 
their efforts to stamp out fee-splitting, 
since it can lead to unnecessary surgery 
Smaller hospitals should receive closer 
Finally some consideration 


schools, at 


consulted 
colleagues 
carefully 
regular hospital 


supervision 
should be given to the suggestion that 
no doctor in private practice should 
Distinguished and 
Leon M 


engage in surgery 
experienced surgeons like Dr 
Davidoff, professor of clinical neuro- 
logical surgery, Columbia University 
and Dr. Bertram M. Bernheim, of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, feel that 
surgeons should be employed 
salary as staff members of a hospital. 
Too often, these doctors claim, does 
money influence the final decision as 
to whether or not a patient should 
undergo a surgical operation 


on a 


After seven weeks and ten thousand 
miles of travel | returned home with 
the impression that much of the public’s 
dissatisfaction with doctors stems from 
a feeling of frustration. The patient 
believes there’s no place he can con 
veniently take his complaint and come 
away with the feeling that he’s going 
to get fair play As bank 
clerk put it, ““All doctors are in cahoots 
with each other.” 

In no province did I find an effectively 
operated grievance committee at the 


a Calgary 


disposal of the public To be sure, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Continued on page 54 
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in each province will act on any written 
complaint made to them The Ontario 
Medical Association has even zone a 
step further by asking each of their 
fifty-two local societies to establish 
grievance committees But the weak- 
ness of all these arrangements is that 
they are kept more or less secret As 
an Ontario Medical Association spokes- 
man explained it, ““‘We don’t want to 
advertise our grievance committees. 
If we did, the public would get the 
impression that there’s a_ problem. 
And, besides, we’d attract all kinds of 
crackpot complaints.” 

But a problem does exist and it can’t 
be wished out of existence by turning 
the other way 

Doctors sometimes forget that the 
average person stands in awe of the 
medical profession The patient is 
reluctant about complaining to the 
man in whose hands he places his very 
life. For that reason the patient needs 
every encouragement to air the real 
sources of his dissatisfaction 

Canadian doctors might do well to 
study the example of the Colorado 
Medical Society, which organized a 
twelve-man board of 
which citizens could directly take their 
complaints and gave it the widest 
possible publicity. This step was taken 
because Colorado’s 
alarmed at the way in which they had 
fallen in the public’s esteem. Attempts 
are first made to settle doctor-patient 
conflicts by telephone or correspond 
If that fails the board of super 
visors convenes to hear the doctor’s 
and patient’s version of the story from 
their own lips. No doctor is required 
to sit in on judgment when a complaint 


supervisors to 


physicians were 


ence 


is being made against a neighbor or a 
local competitor or a close personal 
friend. Early in its career the board 
clearly showed that it had no intention 
of whitewashing the doctor. It vigor 
ously swept aside the antiquated 
doctrine that only a medical society 
member can initiate a charge against 
a fellow member. When a 
refused to appear before the board to 
defend himself against a patient’s com 
plaint he was astonished when he was 


doctor 


unceremoniously tossed out of the med 
ical society 

Some interesting lessons have been 
learned in Colorado. One is that after 
the first few months the number of 
frivolous complaints from = crackpots 
psychopaths and dead-beats are negli 
gible. Another is that most complaints 
ire due to misunderstandings which 
amicably if there is 
good will and honesty on both sides 


can be settled 


Even doctors who were skeptical about 
the value of the board of supervisors 
ire now sold on it One observer 
stated "The 


is a sword 


board Is a shie ld is We lI 
As well as protecting the 
patient from bad doctors, it protects the 
doctor from ill-founded complaints.” 
The doctor is neither a devil, a saint 


superman only n ordinary 


or i 
human 
perhaps the most difficult of all pro 


being engaged in what is 
fessions But because we entrust our 
comfort, our health and our very lives 
to his hands, we have given him an 
exalted place in the community In 
return we ask a great deal of him 
Besides being an expert technician we 
expect him to be a man of sterling 
character and broad understanding 
We want him to be a wise friend, guide 
and counselor 

It is a rugged challenge and, for 
tunately, one that is being success 
fully met by 
hamlet, town and city across this broad 
country For such doctors no problem 
in public relations exists. For, as one 


many doctors in every 


wise physician prescribed, ‘““The best 
public relations is to do good and be 


good.” * 
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The Hospitals 
Continued from page 13 


asked to provide services to the com- 
munity on which it loses money heavily: 
emergency service, the treatment of 
indigents, out-patients’ clinics, research 
programs, and the training of nurses 
and technicians 

Here’s what it adds up to in terms 
of dollars and cents: In 1900 it cost a 
group of Ontario hospitals less than one 
dollar a day to look after a patient; 
in 1945 it cost $5.82; in 1950 it cost 
$12.05 Formerly, the hospital's un 
profitable services were largely paid for 
out of profits made on the semiprivate 
and private patients. ‘Today, due to 
inflation, these profits have dwindled 
almost to the vanishing point and 
hospital officials are convinced that 
they can’t hike their rates any higher 

But hospitals aren’t only suffering a 
shortage of dollars; they’re also faced 
with a critical shortage of beds and 
staff and space. With the exception 
of some hospitals in smaller centres, 
il the hospitals I visited were des- 
perately short of beds In a New 
Brunswick hospital, some of the cor 
ridors were jammed There wasn’t 
enough room to put up the bed-guards 
ind nurses had difficulty changing the 
linen, washing patients and giving blood 
At the eighteen-bed hos- 
emergency pa 


transfusions 
pital in Creston, B.C., 
tients have to be accommodated on the 
kitchen floor before a place in the cor- 
ridors can be found for them 

Hospital authorities are agreed that 
no more than eighty-five percent of a 
hospital’s beds should be occupied 
throughout the year to ensure a high 
standard of medical care and house- 
keeping practices. Our larger hospitals 


) BINDER 


A small boy’s body and his soul 
Are held together, and in shape, 
Throughout his childhood, 

, principally, 


By bandage and adhesive tape. 


Betty Isler 


ire unable to keep anywhere near that 
figure. How could they, with so many 
people clamoring for admission? At 
the Ottawa Civic the waiting list has 
gone as high as 1,063. When I visited 
there a few months ago it stood at 993 
of which seventy-one were regarded as 
“urgent.” At a hospital in Ottawa for 
chronic patients a worried white-robed 
sister told me that their waiting list 
had passed the four-hundred mark. 
“Every case is urgent,’ she said, ‘‘So 
urgent that some of the people die 
before we can get them in.” 
Recently, eighty-one of the eighty- 
two nurses of the Calgary General 
Hospital handed in their resignations 
he reasons: underpay, overwork, 
»vercrowding, and exhaustion and fa- 
tigue in carrying out their duties. It 
was necessary, a spokesman said, to 
idd thirty-one nurses to the staff imme- 
liately. The day I visited the Winni- 
peg General Hospital the nursing staff 
was twenty percent below minimum 
equirements Last September the 
Vancouver General Hospital was forced 
© close down two floors, containing 
seventy-elight beds, because of a short- 
ge of nurses. Indeed, nurses are in 
such short supply that a number of 
hospital officials felt bitter about the 
fact that Trans-Canada Airlines employ 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
registered nurses as stewardesses 
Why does this shortage of hospital 
facilities exist? It’s certainly not be- 
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cause we've been sitting on our hands 
during recent years. In 1947 Canada 
had about sixty thousand acute, con 
valescent and chronic hospital beds, 
federal government hospitals, mental 
hospitals and TB sanitoria excluded 
By the end of 1951 this figure had 
increased to about 75,500. With funds 
partially provided by the federal gov 
ernment’s national health program dur 
ing the past five years the provinces 
have embarked on an unprecedented 
expansion program. At the end of 1948 
we had four active treatment beds for 
every thousand population. By 1950 
the ratio rose to five; by the end of 
1953 it will have reached 5.57 The 
U.S. Public Health standard is 4.5 
But the increase in the number of 
beds has been more than offset by the 
increased number of people who want 
to go to hospital. As an Alberta spe 
cialist told me, “Fifty years ago you 
couldn't get a patient to enter a hos 
pital; now you can’t get him to leave 


it.” Take Saskatchewan, which intro 
duced a hospital-insurance scheme in 
1947, as an example In 1925 one 


person in every ten went to hospital 
today the average is closer to one in 
five —in one community it has actually 
reached one in two in the course of 
a year. In 1925 the hospitals in Nov 

Scotia were providing an average of a 
half day’s care for each citizen per year 

by 1948 it had increased to a full day 
Dr N W Philpott, of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal, comment 
ing on the modern mother’s insistence 
on having her baby delivered in a hos 
pital, said: ‘“‘Whether rich or poor they 
want the facilities of a modern hospital 
to ensure a safe delivery 

The modern hospital's reputation for 
safety is well merited At the Royal 
Victoria the maternity wards handled 
3,527 cases during 19506, including 101 
emergencies, without losing a mother 
At the University of Alberta Hospital, 
Edmonton, ona basis of 11,194 patients 
the death rate was 2.46‘ If you 
subtract the cancer cases the rate falls 
to less than eight-tenths of one per- 
cent. At another Edmonton hospital, 
the Royal Alexandra, of 5,801 minor 
and major surgical operations, there 
were only sixteen deaths. or about one 
quarter of one percent. The records 
of many other Canadian hospitals are 
equally impressive. That’s why hos 
pitals are so popular 

As we shall see later the tremendous 
growth of prepaid hospital schemes is 
another reason for increased hospital 
usage. For the time being, let’s take 
another look at your hospital bill and 
see why it’s so high 

An official of a hospital association 
made the following comparison: “Sup 
pose you went to a good hotel and got 
the same service available in the hos 
pital. The hotel room would cost you 
eight dollars. If you were waited on 
thirty-seven times a day, not unusual 
in a hospital, you would pay ten dollars 
in tips. For three meals a day delivered 
in your room add another seven dol 
lars. Then, suppose you were bathed 
in bed, had your linen changed a few 
times, plus a dozen or so other services 
that could only be administered by 
specialists you’d be lucky to get away 
with one hundred dollars a day Yet 
such service is available at a modern 
Canadian hospital for a fraction of that 
cost.” 

This also points up just how complex 
an organization the modern hospital 
has become. It’s futile to compare the 
cost of hospital care in 1910 or 1920 
or even 1930 with the cost of hospital 
care in 1952. Today the patient gets 
a much higher standard of service 
the diagnosti 


Not so long ago al 
and treatment facilities of the average 
hospital could be carried in the doctor's 
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50,000 miles of ordinary driving 
packed into less than 4 gruelling 
hours! That's the comparable test to 
which Firestone tires are put in the 
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Speedway-and Firestone tires have 
been on the winning cars for 29 con- 
secutive years! Follow the example 
of race drivers — put Firestones on 
your car and know you're driving on 
the safest tires that money can buy. 
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Hindsight-—There’s nothing like 
a good horseback ride to make a 
person feel better off. Vancouver 
Province. 


By the Inch The smallest type 
in a newspaper, so a trade paper 
claims, can be read by the light of 
the moon over the Sahara. That’s a 
long way to go to read the want ads. 

St. Thomas (Ont.) Times Journal. 


Or If It Is—“‘Do you know what 
civilization is?’’ asks a_ sociologist. 
Well, in fact, we’re not even certain 
where it is.— Kingston (Ont.) Whig- 
Standard. 


Stage Whisper 

A city and a chorus girl, 
Are much alike, ‘tis true: 

A city’s built with outskirts, 


A chorus girl is to 


Winnipeg Tribune. 


Teevee Peeve — Television is a de- 
vice that permits people who haven’t 
anything to do to watch people who 
can’t do anything... Trochu ( Alta.) 
Tribune. 


Staying Afloat Loan sharks 
rarely attack those who don’t go 


out beyond their depth. Toronto 
Star. 
Brain Not Brawn” Speaking 


straight from the shoulder is okay 
but sometimes it should come from 
a little higher up. —Sudbury (Ont.) 
Star. 


In Erewhon— Must be a place 
somewhere where the weather is won- 
derful and good for the crops as well. 

Winnipeg Tribune. 
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Sign Here—‘‘Who said you could 
neglect your duties just because | 
give you a little kiss now and then?” 

Pretty typist: ““My lawyer.’’—Sea- 
forth (Ont.) Huron Expositor. 


I Told You So--A man and a 
woman were discussing letter writing. 
““You women can never write a letter 
without a post-script,”” he insisted. 

“Oh, yes we can,” she replied. “T’IJ 
write one to you just to show you.” 

A few days later the man received 
a letter from her. At the end was 


written: “P.S.— What did I tell 
you?” Kenora (Ont.) Miner and 
News. 


The Decent Dive--Two boxing 
promoters were discussing a coming 
fight. “‘At the end of the third 
round,” the first said, “‘your boy will 
connect and mine will go down for 
the count.” 

“No. No,” said the second. ‘“‘Make 
it the sixth round. We mustn’t cheat 
the public.”’— Montreal Star. 


Family Resemblance-~— Defense- 
plant worker: See that girl in slacks! 
Women are certainly copying men’s 
clothes these days. 

Second worker: 
daughter! 

First worker: Excuse me, I didn’t 
know you were her father. 


That, sir, is my 


Second worker: Sir! I’m_ her 
mother!—-Fort William (Ont.) Times 
Journal. 

Prescription— Doctor to daugh- 


ter: Did you tell that young man I 
think he’s no good? 

Daughter: Yes. He said that’s not 
the first time your diagnosis has been 
wrong. —Golden (B.C.) Star. 
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little black bag; today they fill dozens 
of rooms and laboratories and require 
scores of trained technicians to man 
them There are literally hundreds 
of tests that can be made by the 
pathologist, radiologist and biochemist 
which help to pinpoint the patient's 
iilment. 

Before 1925 the blood transfusion 
was practically unknown; today it’s 
common. Montreal’s Royal Victoria 
in the course of a year gives six thou- 
sand transfusions and makes forty-five 
thousand tests. The use of surgery has 
been greatly extended 

To provide a wide range of diagnostic 
and therapeutic services a large hos- 
pital requires as many as eighty-seven 
different kinds of workers. Some of 
these are seen by the average patient, 
but most of them work behind the 
scenes. Who, for example, outside of 
medical circles, ever heard of a serology 
technician? Or a scrub nurse? Or a 
sterilizing technician? 

The cost of paying all these skilled 
people is high. The budget of the 
Vancouver General, the largest hospital 
in Canada, now stands at six million 
dollars, four million of which is for 
wages. In 1947, only five years ago, 
the wage bill was $2.1 millions. At 
the Ottawa Civie Hospital in 1943 
there was one staff member for every 
patient Then came the eight-hour 
hift and today there are almost two 
staff members for every patient In 
1939 a general-duty nurse earned fifty 
dollars a month; she now gets almost 
iwo hundred a month A mainten- 
ince man, who got forty-five dollars 
i month, now gets one hundred and 
twenty-five. One official told me, ““Even 
with these increases we haven't yet 
caught up to the rates being paid by 
industry.’ 

In Toronto a large hotel like the 
Royal York operates comfortably with 
one employee per room. Large teach 
ing hospitals like Montreal’s Royal 
Victoria and Toronto’s General require 
two employees per patient. In the 
latter hospital. the rates of pay have 
doubled since 1941. 

Many hospital officials insist that 
bigger and better hospital staffs and 
facilities mean that, while you pay 
more white you’re in hospital, the more 
effective treatment gets you out faster, 
hence reduces your total bill. There 
is a good deal of truth in this claim 
Forty years ago, it was not uncommon 
to remain in hospital a month or more 
ifter abdominal surgery. Today you 

in go home, in some cases, in five days 
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The stay in hospital per 
patient has been steadily shrinking. At 
Montreal’s Royal Victoria in 1894 it 
was 29.3 days; today it is 13.1 At 
the Winnipeg General the average stay 
is 11.2 days, while at Edmonton's 
Royal Alexandra it’s 9.9 days, exclud 
ing chronic cases. The Saskatoon City 
Hospital discharges the average ma 
ternity case in 6.3 days 

Let’s look at some of the other fac 
tors that have forced hospital costs up 

As every home-builder knows, con 


average 


struction costs have risen steadily since 
the end of the war. A hospital con 
sultant, who is planning an eight-hun 
dred-bed hospital for an eastern city 
at a cost of eighteen million dollars, 
told me that when the board planned 
the building six 
mated cost was twelve millions. The 
new Mount Sinai Hospital in Toronto 
351 beds, 86 nearing 
completion at a cost of $6%4 millions 
in 1949 careful estimates set the price 
it $5!4 millions. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, in most centres, you could build 
well at the cost of eighteen hundred 
dollars per bed 


years ago the esti 


bassinets) is 


Since then construc- 
tion costs have soared dizzily to eight 
een thousand dollars a bed — an increase 


of one thousand percent 
Twelve Precious Minutes 


It’s possible to reduce construction 
costs, but as MacKinnon Phillips 
Minister of Health, has 
pointed out, “You can’t cut 
where human lives and health are con 
cerned.” 
garded as luxuries in ordinary buildings 


Ontario’s 


corners 
Features which may be re 


may not be luxuries in the hospital 
The new Sick Children’s, Toronto, like 
many up-to-date hospitals, has a sys 
tem of pneumati 
which medical records can be immedi 
ately dispatched to doctors in any part 
of the large building Is this an 
extravagance? Not if the 


tubes by means of 


expense 
means a saving in messengers’ salaries 
and the time of busy doctors. Oxygen 
outlets in every room are 
but they not 
safety for the patient 
the staff’s time 

A hospital 
items of furniture ind 
which can run millions of dol 
lars. And this equipment must be con 
stantly modernized 

Consider the matter of sterilization 
The old inefficient method was to boil 
soiled linens and instruments; the new 
method calls for the use of an auto 
clave, which kills all bacteria, but also 


expensive 
only provide greater 
they also save 
requires thousands of 
equipment, 
into 
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feertsin 


sation 


costs five thousand to eight thousand 
dollars, and a large hospital 
several of them sy using 
high-speed sterilizing equipment in the 
doctor can prepare 


needs 
special 
operating room a 
for surgery in three minutes instead of 


fifteen, a saving of twelve precious 
miiutes that has saved many lives. 


Cost of the equipment: eighteen thou- 


ind dollars 


The old-fashioned operating table 
could be purchased for three hundred 
dollars: the 1952 versi-n, a gleaming 
device of stainless steel which can turn 


e patient in any with a 
minimum of handling, sells for three 


Even the lamp above 


position 


thousand dollars 


the operating table, which cuts down 
heat and shadows, is now priced at 
eight hundred dollars 

Every housewife knows how little 
food her dollar will buy today. The 


hospitals, some of which prepare three 
quarters of a million year, 
have been hard hit, too Dr. Angus 
McGugan, superintendent of the Uni 
versity of Alberta Hospital, Edmonton, 
told me that a meal which cost fifteen 
cents in 1941 today costs forty-four 
Meals alone cost us $28,740 more a 
month than ten years ago,” he said 
In a group of one hundred and twenty 
one Ontario hospitals studied, the food 
bills increased eighty percent during 
i five-year period, requiring an extra 
annual expenditure of $7,200,000. 

Telephone service costs more, too 
so does fuel, electricity, insurance, and 
kitchen utensils. In 1947 the Univer- 
sity of Alberta Hospital paid out 
$92,000 for linens, medical and clean 
ing supplies; in 1951 the bill came to 
$201,000 


meals a 


The Case of the Indigent 


But the rising cost of building, fur- 
nishing and keeping house is only one 


aspect of the gloomy picture of hos 
pital economics When I asked a 


number of hospital administrators why 
they were going deeper and deeper in 
the red they replied: “It’s because of 
nonpaying patients. We're expected to 
take care of them, but no one will give 
us enough money to do the job.”’ 

In Montreal the Royal Victoria re- 
ceives from the province and munici- 
pality a total of $5.50 per day for 
taking care of an indigent. But the 
cost to the hospital to provide a single 
day’s patient care has been estimated 
at fifteen dollars. Thus the hospital 
loses about nine dollars for each day’s 
care they give a nonpaying patient. 
This would not be a serious matter 
if only a few hundred days’ care had 
to be provided at this bargain rate. 
Last year the Royal Victoria supplied 
forty-five thousand days of indigent 
In addition, seventy-five thou- 


care 

sand visits were made to the out- 
patients’ clinics. Each visit cost the 
hospital $3.25, while they collected 


only an average of one dollar. Last 
year’s budget showed a deficit of four 
hundred thousand dollars or, roughly, 
the loss suffered by the hospital in 
providing indigent care. 

At the Winnipeg General Hospital 
70,806 days’ indigent care were pro- 
vided The per diem cost to the 
hospital for caring for each patient was 
$9.21 and provincial and municipal 
grants amounted to $6.50. This meant 
a loss of $2.71 on each day’s care given 
In addition the out-patients’ depart- 


ment was losing money at the rate of 


one thousand dollars a month. To 
ensure payment the hospital started a 
plan requiring all private and semi 
private patients to pay an advance of 
fifty dollars or a hundred dollars on 
their bill before admission. As a hos- 
pital spokesman explained to me, “‘We 
make a slight profit on the paying 
patient and we need their money to 
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help carry the less fortunate ones.”’ 

Hospitals in the larger centres often 
take their worst financial drubbing on 
care provided for residents from sur 
one in 


rounding municipalities No 


urgent need of treatment can be turned 


away by a hospital. If he can’t pay 
his own way, then it’s up to his 
municipality to foot the bill. But the 


onus is usually on the hospital to prove 
the patient’s inability to pay This 
a lot of bickering and, what’s 
waste of the hos 


leads to 
more important, a 
pital staff’s time 
Here’s the sort of thing that happens 
A farmer was treated for two months 
in a New Brunswick city hospital and 
ran up a bill of $910 which ke claimed 
he was unable to pay When the 
hospital presented the bill to the clerk 
of the municipality where the farmer 
lived he sent it back. ‘““That man can 
well afford to take care of his debts,” 
“He’s got money in 
besides, he land 


was the reply. 
the bank and, 
that’s valued at two thousand dollars.” 
The hospital found the man did have 
three hundred dollars when he entered 
the hospital, but most of it had been 
spent to buy food for his fami! As 
for his land, it was of poor quality and 
it was doubtful if it would have fetched 
four hundred dollars at a public auc 
tion. How could the hospital suggest 
that the man give up his land? ‘The 
hospital has not yet been paid 


has 


Lose Money on Nurses 


Hospital boards are giving increas 
ing attention to the other services they 
give to the community at a figure below 
cost price. Take the emergency service 
of your local hospital. Like the fire de- 
partment, emergency stands by twenty- 
four hours a day. Yet such round- 
the-clock service is expensive since the 


people receiving treatment are often 
not able to pay for it. One accident 
patient received more than thirty 


blood transfusions before he was dis- 
charged. A twenty-four-year-old girl 
found on the street in half-paralyzed 
condition and rushed to emergency by 
a cab driver required eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of special drugs, private 
nursing care and « half dozen opera- 
tions. The Winnipeg General’s emer- 
gency department loses an average of 
one thousand dollars a month; the 
Toronto General four thousand. From 
a purely business point of view these 
hospitals can’t afford it 

Hospitals claim they are losing money 
on their training programs. Ninety 
five percent of all now 
receive their schooling in hospitals. This 
true of dietitians, laboratory 
technicians, occupational and physio 
therapists and medical social workers 
A student twenty-five 
dollars a month as well as room, board, 
uniforms. She lives in a residence that 
costs twelve thousand dollars a bed to 
build. She needs expensive textbooks 
laboratories and_ skilled instructors 
After deducting the value of the serv- 
ices she gives, hospitals estimate that 
the student nurse costs them anywhere 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars a year 

Most teaching hospitals carry on an 
extensive program of medical research 
From the point of human 
health and happiness this activity pays 
handsome dividends, but the dollars- 
and-cents costs of research have added 
many a grey hair to the head of the 
hospital administrator trying to make 
his books balance 

No article about the crisis that faces 
Canadian hospitals can avoid a frank 
discussion of the problem of chronic 
Here’s the situa 


our nurses 


is also 


nurse receives 


view of 


or long-term illness. 
tion: there are in Canada, according 
to the most conservative estimates 
two hundred and forty-seven thousand 
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What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?—  ... . 
without a cord? : 
Can I get an aid I 
can wear so — 
NO ONE will 
know I am ‘hard 
of hearing? 

A new FREI 
booklet, “What 
Every Hearing 
Aid User Should 
Know’, bythe 
author of a 700- 
page text on hearing instruments, 
gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned dollars. 

DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
1T!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on 
a postcard and send it to S. B. Cuthbert, 
Dept. 3CA, Maico Hearing Service, 
Regd., 718 Castle Bldg., Montreal, 
Quebec. Your copy of this valuable 
booklet will come to you FREE in a 


PLAIN WRAPPER by return mail. 
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people who are chronically ill Chey 
suffer from such conditions as cance! 
heart disease, poliomyelitis, rheuma 
tism and arthritis. Unlike a patient 


suffering with pneumonia or isles 
or a broken leg, their affliction will not 
yield tre And 
unfortunately problem of chron 


We ire 


people in 


me¢ 
short-term itment 
the 
illness is going to get worse 
becoming a nation of old 
1900 one out of twenty-five C 
was sixty-five or 1951 
illness is most 


to 


inadians 


more, in one out 
hronk 


older At 


of thirteen) and « 
among the 


in vida 


prevalent 

Inall © 
tive hundred 
iuthorities 


groups 
we have five thousand 


beds 


estima le hat 


‘chronic’ medica 


we need 


minimum of thirty-six thousand 

Too often we visualize the chroni 
as a bedridden patient waiting to dik 
But the truth is that the chron 
patient can be rehabilitated Given 
full rehabilitation facilities, medical 
authorities are confident that ninety 


all chronics can be restored 


to partial or total productivity 


percent of 


What’s all this got to do with hos 
pitals? 

In the absence of other facilities 
many chronic patients end up in gen 
eral hospitals (or, as they are called 


Che 
desperate for bed space 
them 
a bed for one year 


acute illness hospitals hospital 
administrator 
doesn’t want 
occupying 
thirty-five 


from 


because a chronk 
prevents 
patients with acute illness 
receiving treatment Further 
the administrator knows that 
it’s uneconomical to keep a chronic in 


his institution which has a high-priced 


more, 


staff and expensive equipment, geared 
to meet the needs of the acutely ill. The 
result is that in practically every Cana 


a grim struggle is in 
for 
trying to 


dian community 
progress. Families unable 
chronically ill relatives are 
place or keep them in a hospital or 
institution, the hospitals institu 
tions trying to keep them out or 
put them out 


to care 


and 


are 


To Stare at the Wall 


At a three-hundred-bed hospital | 
visited in New Brunswick ten 
of the beds were occupied by chronics 
One group of twenty patients has been 
hospitalized for a total of sixty-six 
This bed space could have been 
2,310 acutely ill patients dur 
ing that period. Apart from sedatives 
the chronic patients were 
little treatment There was nothing 
for them to do all day except stare at 
the wall 

I asked a fifty-five 
whose wife had been forced to 
work and three children were 
placed in an orphanage, how he passed 
the time away. He replied, “I worry.” 

I found patients bedridden 
with the most advanced cases of disease, 
but there were just as many who could 
walk and who could be helped to find 
their way back to the community 
Looking through the ward 
noticed that a staff physician had dis 
charged twenty-one of the twenty-five 


percent 


years 
used by 


receiving 


year-old diabet ix 
to go 


whose 


some 


records | 


patients on the ward in Jan. 1951. A 
vear later they were still there. “‘Most 
of them have families,” the nurse in 
charge told me, “but they won't take 
them in. Their families rarely come 
to visit them for fear they'll be asked 
to take them home.” 

Because of the lack of chronic hos 


pital beds nursing homes have sprung 
up all over the country Some are 
excellent, but too frequently shrewd 
operators regard nursing homes as just 


another way to make a fast buck. To 
start with, nursing-home rates are 
usually far beyond the means of the 
elderly chronic patient. Jn Montreal 
where the monthly rates range from 
$130 to $250 a month, proper super 
vision is lacking. In one home nine 
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pipe or progress? 


Ever since hollow bamboo canes were first joined 


together to make “pipe”, civilization’s progress has been 
related through the centuries to improvements in pipe- 


making technique. 


The higher a nation’s standard of living, the more pipe 


it has demanded. 


Keeping pace with Canada’s own great industrial devel- 


opment, Page-Hersey has steadily expanded its produe- 


tion capacities. In its mills at Welland, huge machines as 


long as city blocks turn out unceasing miles of pipe as 


fast as steel can be obtained for its manufacture. 
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America’s Fastest Selling Electric Shaver 


If you are one of those men who believes electric shaves take too long, 
d won't shave a beard like yours CLOSE enough—3 minutes with the 
w Model “W" Sunbeam Shavemaster will change your mind. Try it 
ee tor yourself. No beard too tough—no skin too tender. No matter 
vhat kind of beard vou have whiskers can't escape 


Lhe holes that screen the Shavemaster’s 


GNLY eledric shaver wih 
© powerful, 16 bar armature, 
self-starting REAL Motor 


round head are closer to 
gether than the hairs on vour face 


Whether vou have been blade-shaving 


:Or years, Or area young man just begin- 
ling 
cleaner, more comfortably and in Le ss f/ime., 


Shavemaster shaves closer, 


Shaves the neck clean, close the new 
SINGLE head has four special 
openings that pick up curly or longer hairs. 


Lwice-size 


Ic is the enthusiasm of men who are already 
ising the new Sunbeam Shavemaster that ts 
behind the tremendous wave of Shavemaster 
popularity now sweeping the nation. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO 9, ONT. 


elderly guests steadily lost weight be- 
cause they were being improperly fed 

Some of the nursing homes across 
the country are firetraps. In a Hamil 
ton nursing home, a converted frame 
dwelling, twelve patients are crammed 
into the third floor 
leading to it is twenty 


The only staircase 
inches wide 
In one Toronto nursing home, a six 
room bungalow ixteen patients are 
their beds less than 
six inches apart Many of them are 
invalids, partially paralyzed 

Why are such conditions permitted 
to exist? Why 
homes supervised? 


crammed together, 


aren't these nursing 
In some provinces 
nspections are required. But inspec 
tions are not always made regularly 


t cities, the 





Indeed, in one of our larg 
| unaware of the 
When 


the province rec ently ordered the health 


local authorities are 


location of many of the homes 


officials in one municipality to close 
down certain substandard homes the 
“What do you 
they asked, 
the old people out on the street? 


request was refused 


want us to do “Throw 


Should the State Step In? 


Sometimes bewildered elderly chron 
ics find themselves in mental institu 
tions, simply because there’s no_ place 
them A mental health 


authority estimated that if the Ontario 


else to put 


mental hospitals were able to discharge 
all the elderly 
be in there the free bed space would be 


patients who shouldn't 


equivalent to one entire hospital 

Often the chronically ill 
winds up in a county or municipal 
home for indigents. In Halifax I visited 
the four-hundred-bed Municipal Home 
where hard-working staff keep an anti 


patient 


quated building scrupulously clean 
We were never intended to be a 
hospital,” an official told me, “but 
we're slowly turning into one Righty 





Call for 





bedridden patients now 4ll the infir 
mary, while the less seriously ill are 
placed in the “‘overflow ward” which 
adjoins it. Only the most rudimentary 
medical care is available. I was told 
that with improved treatment facilities 
many of the guests could be returned 
to the community, at least temporarily 
But the skills and equipment necessary 
tor rehabilitation were lacking 

Here are 


being made by 


some of the suggestion 
hospital 


welfare authorities to improve the pres 


medical and 
ent situation 


] Keep more people oul of hospita 

This can be achieved by an improved 
over-all p iblic health and medical care 
preventing diseas¢ 


program aimed at 


ind detecting disease in its earliest 
Experience with arthritis and 
dramatically 
up. Research has shown that ninety 
percent of arthritics need not suffer any 
disablement if they 


Stages 


rheumatism points this 


receive treatment 
early 


? Let’s face uj oO the probiem of ac 
hospitals. Where's 
Chere 


juately financing Ou 
the extra money to come from? 
are only 
revenue: the 
philanthgopy 
the private and 
hospital officials feel they’re chargins 
all that the traffic will bear Whil 


philanthropies can raise fund 


three possible sources of 
paying patient 


ind government 


private 
As fo 


semiprivate patient 


private 
for some capital expenditures like the 
erection of a new building they can’t 
be expected to meet annual operating 
deficits 
who have already contributed heavily 
for the care of the indigent sick on the 
assumption that they are the respon 
sibility of the state But there is the 
feeling that governments haven't gone 
Owen C. Trainor, of 
Hospital, Winnipeg, 


That leaves the governments 
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savs, “The state (should) assume full 
esponsibility for the hospital care of 
those of its citizens unable to provide 
xy such care out of their own re 


surces.”” 


; We need oO buuid more hospitals 
Our hospital-building 
ictivity of the past five years should 


atin more stajj 


be continued But care should be 
exercised to distribute the additional 
beds intelligently An urban centre 


providing highly specialized care for 
the area which surrounds it might need 
is many as eight beds per thousand 
population; for the small community 
four beds per thousand might be ample 
In spite of the shortage of beds in city 
hospitals there are empty beds in the 
smaller Quebec communities like Sorel 
and St. Hyacinthe. The same is true of 
Peterborough, Leamington and Dunn 
ville in Ontario We should also 
increase our output of doctors. Spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the 
expansion of training facilities of nurses 
ind laboratory and radiological tech 


nicians, physiotherapists and medical 
social workers 


 p , j 
‘ Bu f hospuais Aa are easy 


naint functiona Some of the 


new buildings going up are twenty 


vears old the day they open their doors 


Be le? rémini ratio? ; uSt 
. \ step has ilready been 


expenses 


taken in this direction with the estab 


lishment of a graduate course in ho 
pital administration at the University 
f Toronto 

Enterprise In management has been 
demonstrated by the new Kitchener 
Waterloo municipal hospital Large 


iVings are made annually by making 
ibout five hundred items on their own 
premises hese include soap (from 
kitchen fat), aspirin and phenobarbital 
pills, vitamin tablets, ink and furniture 
polish. A dollar’s worth of germicidal 
solution is homemade for ten cents 
intravenous saline solution. which sells 
for $1.25 per thousand ccs. is prepared 
for about eleven cents. Laundry costs 
have been cut by taking in washing 
from neighboring hospitals at Galt and 


Guelph 


6. Get the long-term chronic patu out 
oj the acute illness hosptita It’s an 
extravagant practice to keep them in 
a fifteen-thousand-dollar bed when they 
can be getting better service in a 
hospital where the beds cost five thou 
sand dollars and where the facilities are 
more suitable for their treatment If 
possible, the chronic hospital should be 
near the general hospitals to make use 
of the facilities when needed 

But the chronic hospital shouldn't 
be a place for patients to await death 
Every facility to rehabilitate the pa 
tient should be made available At 
the rehabilitation centre operated by 





“Everything | cook with my new Gurney turns out perfectly’ 


hon “Gurney engineers designed the new 
> «h ctanges so that cooking and baking would 
= be so much easier, and so much more 
~ 


perfect for you. Your Gurney dealer will 


show you the new and exciting features that 
make the kitchen-tested Gurney the last word 
in modern cooking and beauty of design.”’ 
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It's NEW in Canada 
0.S.P. TRANSPARENT 
Vinylite Garden Hose 


NEW in CANADA Everyone is talking about the NEW O. 5S. P 
TRANSPARENT Vinylite Garden Hose 





IT’S LIGHT weighs less than ordinary hose EASY to CARRY 
and USE KINKPROOF FLEXIBLE TOUGH won't crack 
or peel UNHARMED by the elements IMPERVIOUS to oil and 


grease, rot or mildew CLEAN to handle 


O.5.P. Vinylite NEW TRANSPARENT Garden Hose is made in RED and 
GREEN on sale at DEPARTMENT and HARDWARE STORES 


A product of 0.5.0 

the leader in 
plastics for industry 
and home. 
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and low moral 


indifference 


indards. Every sinful act, in fact, may 
( ed to one of the Seven Capital 
Sins 

God dignified man with free will 

e ability to choose God's way or his 


wn— and Catholics, of course, en- 


counter the same 


occasions of sinning 


one else. But we have 


iS any 


Church the means by which we 


God's help, easily arid the occasi@fis 


# sin and conquer temptations before 
ey conquer: Is * 
The Catholic attirud@ on this ques 
n will be of great interest to you 
even though you are not a Catholic 
This information, based upon the near- 


OOO years Of experience of the 


will be helpful to you 
in your 


own ¢ arch for piety and 


of mind 





\ An interesting pamph- 
. ) 


Z let explaining the na- 


ture of the Capital 


oins 


the situations to which they apply 

how some things you think sins may not 
be sinful at all how you 
j 


can quickly ap- 
effectively combat the tendency to 
lay —ask for 


praise an 
sin. For free 


Pamphlet No 


copy, write toc 


MM-34. 
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Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness and 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dre. 
Scholl’s Arch 

Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores, 
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in the , 
CANs wich 


Physical Re 
forty 
confined to 


the Western 
habilitation, in V 
formeriy 


Society for 
incouver, a 
year-old laborer 


i wheel hau because of an earlier 
attack of poliomyelitis 


craft and now operates a thriving shoe 


was taught a 


repair business 

The U. S. Office of Vocational Re 
habilitation drew up a balance sheet 
on the sixty thousand people they 
helped during a recent year. Before 
rehabilitation this group had earned 


seventeen million dollars; after rehabili 


tation ninety-five millions It was 
estimated that in ten years the federal 
income tax paid by this group will have 
imounted amount of 


expended ti 


to ten times the 
help them 


money 


7.Get the convalescent patient 

Patients 
types of ill 
occupy 


It’s « heaper for the 


oul of 


fie actle peneral hosptta 


recovering from certain 
shouldn't 


acute illness beds 


nesses continue to 


hospital, and better for the patient, to 
transfer them to a bed ina convalescent 


wing or hospital. By the end of 1953 
we'll have .75 convalescent beds per 


thousand population; medical authori 
ties estimate that we need two beds per 
thousand 

8. Every should institute a 
**home-care”’ 
terms this 
ing the patient 
and 
the patient’s own home 


hosptta 
program In simplest 


program means discharg- 
at the earliest possible 
treatment in 
Most of the 


hospital’s services which he needs can 
bedroom by 


moment continuing 


be brought to his own 


visiting interns and so on 

he savings which result from home 
for both the patient and the 
hospital, are amazing. For example, at 
the Reddy Memorial Hospital, Mont 
real, the only hospital in Canada which 
dia 
amputation of a 
after 
would 


nurses 


care, 


operates a home-care program a 


betic who required 
was discharged 
five Normally 
had to remain in 
month under constant super 
Since the home-care daily rate 
is three and a half dollars as compared 
to nine dollars for a semiprivate room, 
the patient’s hospital room bill was 
$136 instead of $279, a saving of $143 
And home the hospital 
money as well. 


gangrenous toe 


only days she 


have hospital for 
about a 


vision. 


care saved 


9, We need enough suitable institu- 
tions and we lfare services for the incur- 
able, the aged and others who require 
such care. Without such facilities the 
pressure on our acute illness hospitals 
to admit people who shouldn’t properly 
be admitted will continue unabated 

10. The community and medical pro- 
fession alike should be educated to use 
hospital facilities economically and intel- 
ligently. In the words of Dr. L. O. 
Bradley, executive secretary of the 
Canadian Hospital Council, ““Everyone 
in the community must be aware that 
unnecessary admissions and prolonged 
hospital stays for reasons of conveni- 
ence only are piling up our hospital bill 
and aggravating the present crisis.”’ In 
this matter the medical profession, in- 
dividually and collectively, must bear 
by far the greatest responsibility since 
the decision to admit or not admit, 
discharge or not discharge, generally 
rests with the physician. 

The word “hospital” is derived from 
the Latin term hospitalis. Its early, 
historical meaning was “a place of 
refuge.’ Its traditional function has 
been to relieve suffering by receiving 
the sick, the aged and the infirm. It 
is a house of mercy. Regardless of how 
high the deficits soar its doors must be 
kept open 

The basic problem that faces us is 
this what is the method of 
maintaining our hospitals so that they 


best 


can render the best possible service, 
at the lowest possible cost, to the 


largest number of people? * 
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are paid until twelve months after the 


date of enrollment If menopausal! 
disorders in women or prostatic dis 
orders in men “‘or conditions related 


become manifest within two 
the in-force date on the con 


tract, Associated Medical Services will 


thereto” 


years of 


accept no ¢ laim. The contract describes 


many other exclusions ncluding a 
blanket embargo on benefits for any 
illness “known or unknown to. the 
subscriber’? which existed before the 


date of the contract. No provision is 
made for home visits by 
Associated Medical 
of eleven major plans 
initiated by Canadian 
doctors. Altogether they have a million 
and a half Typical of the 
larger ones are the Physicians Services 
Inc. of the Ontario Medical 
covering two hundred and eight 
ind the Medical 
Association of British Co 
lumbia, which covers one hundred and 
eighty-one thousand Their 
per-family rates are roughly compar 
able (seventy-five dollars under the 
Ontario plan; seventy-six dollars to 
eighty-two dollars under the B.C. plan 
Probably the most satisfactory of all 
the doctor-sponsored from 
the standpoint of its own subscribers 
is that of Windsor Medical 
Inc., sponsored by the Essex and Kent 
Medical Societies. The Windsor scheme 
charges a adult $2220 a year 
ind the most it charges a_ family 
regardless of the family’s size, is eighty 
It permits doctors 


a physician 
Services is one 
medical-care 


sponsored or 
members 


Associa 
tion 
een thousand people 
Services 


average 


schemes, 


Services 


single 


four dollars a year 
calls to the home, and there ‘are 
virtually no exemptions for its 
hundred and four thousand subscribers 
except the 
drug addiction, feeble-mindedness, epi 


one 


treatment of alcoholism 
lepsy and acute venereal dise*ses 

But the Windsor 
comes close to solving the problems of 
the 
medical problems of its community as 
a whole. The scheme’s cornerstone is 
Windsor’s heavy industrialization, its 
concentration of large 
workers in a relatively few factories 
and Enrolled in empioyee 
groups, paying their premiums through 
payroll deductions. they avoid most of 
the costs of selling and servicing indi 
vidual subscriptions and thus keep 
administrative costs to ten percent 
But largely because it must exclude 
individual subscribers or sacrifice these 
advantages, Windsor Medical Services 
covers only half the families of Windsor 
and suburbs 

Of the eleven 


although plan 


its subscribers, it hasn’t solved 


numbers of 


offices 


largest medical-care 
schemes under the sponsorship of 
medical groups, nine follow the same 
practice that is in effect in Windsor 
Individual subscribers are not accepted 
Associated Medical Services is one of 
the exceptions and that explains its 
higher overhead.) Most private insur- 
ance companies, which sell medical-care 
protection to an estimated eight hun- 
dred thousand people and surgical-care 
protection to two million two hundred 
thousand in Canada, will insure either 
individuals or groups. In practice, 
however, they cover far more people 
in group schemes than on individual 
policies. Commercial insurance is 
subject to the same verities as non- 
commercial and government insurance: 
group policies are less expensive to sell 
and service and offer the buyer more 
for his money. Many employers help 
pay the group-insurance premiums of 
their employees and this adds to the 
relative attractiveness of group policies. 

In Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the 
least industrialized provinces, some of 

Continued on page 64 
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pride in driving a truly fine car, the new 


For those who take 


Mui w through |! 
1952 Monarch bears the stamp of recognized quality and beauty, 


Ys; It’s not only the distinguished styling in every lovely line that sets this 
every Way: cal ipart nor the luxurious interiors, Custom py ointed for the 
most discriminating, which give this car such proud distinction 
¢. 


and it’s not just the unbelievably smooth pertormance of its 12 


| world’s largest manufacturer of 


beyond compare! horsepower engine, built by the 


V-8 engines. It’s a// these, plus many other exciting teatures 


which make the 1952 Monarch so new—so different 





so beautiful’ Drive this truly magnificent car and you'll agree 
that where a fine car matters... Monarch belongs 
The luxurious Monarch Convertible 

with custom-appointed terior 

tf grained viny! trim, colour-keyed 
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the advantages of group insurance have 
been obtained by pooling doctor bills 
at the municipal level. More than two 


hundred towns, villages and rural 
municipalities operate local schemes 


similar to the one in force in Stonewall Golf is a grand old 





AX. twenty-five miles north of Winnipeg game, full of good 

A Wo For the services of Stonewall’s muni fellowship, good by 
. X ——- ; ‘p - ‘re “ve ‘ erty . ’ : 

- f ‘ cipal GP, Dr. Fred Evelyn, property snouts. end Gael 
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per year which protects the entire 
family Dr. Evelyn’s salary is six 
thou.and dollars per year, in addition 7 
to the cost of keeping a nurse and , — 
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running his car and office; he also has 
revenue from extra services 

The fifty thousand people living in 

Swift Current, Sask., and the surround- 

ing area beset as the Swift Current 

Health Region) enjoy almost complete 

protection against doctors’ bills. Thirty- 

eight doctors, under contract, provide 

practically every known type of 

physicians’ services. The cost to the 

residents is a 2.2 mill property tax, as 

well as an annual lump tax of seventeen 

dollars per single person, twenty-seven 

dollars for a married couple, up to a 

(Pa maximum of forty dollars per family. 

: Park Lodge These personal and property taxes 

You'll find fun and relaxation among P raise ninety percent of the seven 

the delightful surroundings at Jasper ink the hundred thousand dollars a year it 


in the heart of Alpine Canada. Golf, - - sites tee aaa hn ali Cain 
swimming, canoeing, fishing, hiking Canadian Rockies plan “The lendlanin government 
and trail-riding! pays the extra ten percent. ‘Together 
with provincial hospital insurance, the 

; 4 te ; — a =e net effect of these expenditures has 

: : = ar *% > ae SS ——_ —S i been to make Swift Current the one 
—~—-—_> or’ —- district in Canada where the average 

> ee aa v= = "== a resident. unless he runs into preposter- 


AN 


Ny Pr PTE it tet Ft see aitaan nlf ae 2 ously bad luck, can tell almost to a 
iN ua te 8 a tds zo —p~r Ms = i penny how much his and his family’s 


health is going to cost him in any 





given year 


rg j 
" 
The Swift Current plan is com- / il | % 
pulsory and its top authority is a 7 
board of twelve citizens. Considering \ \\ 


its revolutionary nature, it has been " ‘ 
relatively free from controversy. Doc \ 


tors are paid on a fee-for-services basis 
it agreed rates. When the plan started if 
in 1946 there were only nineteen 
doctors in the area it served Now 
there are twice as many and _ it’s 


estimated that their typical income Ny 
before expenses, is in the neighborhood 

of thirteen to fifteen thousand dollars WSOIT 

innually Dr. A. D. Kelly, deputy 


general secretary of the Canadian 
Medical Association, said this about 
the plan after an on-the-spot study 
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er of these two great Canadian National summer resorts ; - 
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growing business which subdivides into 


per Park Lodge (650 guests) $13.50 a day and up public business, semipublic business 


Minaki Lodge (185 guests) $8.50 a day and up and private business Policies under 


both im luding cost of me ils written by private insurance companies 
L } 
now provide a degree of protection 


against hospital costs for around two 







million Canadians. The permutations 
of cost-and-coverage which they offer 


are almost endless The one generali BRADINGS 
zation that applies to all of them is 


Information and reservations may be 
obtained from any Canadian National 
agent, or our Hotel Department, [Ss 
Ottawa. a 





that the fancier the benefits, the higher 
the premiums 


Chateau Laurier, 





The most important group offering 
= semipublic hospital insurance are the 


Cc N D | WN N T j O NA L tive Blue Cross plans, sponsored by the Always ask for 
A A A A IN provincial hospital associations of On- , P 
tario, the Maritimesand Newfoundland + Brading Ss Old Stock Ale 
THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. These 
cover about 2.9 million people, com 
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pared to the two million covered by only, and drugs and biological prepara some signs of becoming a_ problen I evision in the systen 
private insurance and the three million tions so new that they're not considered Between 1947 and 1950 hospital ad ments from the plan to the hospita 
covered by government hospitalization beyond the experimental stage missions jumped about’ twenty-five appears to be working satisfactonly 
in Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Administration costs of the Saskat percent Figures for 1951, however Last vear the Saskatoon City Hospit 
Alberta and Newfoundland Many chewan plan have decreased from 7.9 showed a slight recession Che pro ended a million-dollar year three t! 
people are covered by two and occa- to 4.2 percent since its inception vincial government says it never was sand dollars in K 
sionally more than two plans. It seems although the over-all cost, largely seriously alarmed by the early rush for The younger Br Columbia H 
safe guess, however, that even allow because hospital costs themselves have beds, which it suggests was the result ital Insurance Sx e | Te 
yng for repeaters hospital insurance of skyrocketed, has increased in the five f genuinely needful patients making nuch harder \ hoe. Alt } ‘ 
some kind covers around seven million years from $7.5 millions to $13.7 ise of services they hadn't been abl principle f rnm inderw ! 
men, women and children, or one millions. During its first three years to afford before. hos] n ' n n 
Canadian in every two the classic bugbear of compulsory In the early stages of the Saskat political issue in the coast province 
Largest of the Blue Cross plans is health schemes patients who aren't hewan scheme the hospitals them working mechanics of tl KAA cher 
Ontario’s, with nearly two million really sick stampeding for hospital beds elves took a much less optimistic view have been a cl n ind rhe 
members. For $46.20 per year, unde to cash in on “‘free”’ benefits showed if the added burden on their capacities f contention in tl provin 


the “Comprehensive Plan,” a family 
is entitled to the following benefits for 
each member: fifty-one days a year in 
1 semiprivate ward, with ten days 
idded for each year of 
membership up to a maximum of two 
hundred and one days a year; use of 


continuous 


erating room, anaesthetic equipment 


of 
ind material; routine clinical pathol 
ogy and biochemistry service, oxygen 
therapy, basal metabolism tests and 
other services which many people never 
hink of in their ordinary thinking 
ibout the costs of illness 

But in spite of these provisions, many 
lue Cross subscribers still find that 
trip to hospital can be expensive. If 
he subscriber isn’t feeling well and 
s doctor thinks he 
yospital for a diagnosis, the trip is at 
he patient’s expense. In such circum- 
inces, X-ray and laboratory 
plus the cost of a bed, can sometimes 
cost the patient a hundred dollars in 
Blue Cross will pay no 
more than twenty-five dollars for 
It doesn’t pay for blood trans 
twenty-five 


should vo to 


tests, 


three days 


drugs 
isions, which come to 
lollars each in hospitals not serviced 
by the Red Cross. Although it will 
pay X-ray examinations up to twenty 
five dollars when the patient is clearly 
sick, it will not pay for X-ray therapy 
which, of course, includes the treatment 
Also excluded are the fees 
usually fifteen 
seven dollars a 


of cancer 
of the anaesthetist 
dollars), ambulance 
trip) and ward charges 
yearly maximums, even for the chroni- 
cally ill. 

Of the four provincial 
insurance schemes, the five-year-old 
Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan 
s the most expensive and offers the 
most protection. The plan is compul- 
sory and it reaches an estimated ninety- 
five percent of the population through 
its use of municipal clerks and treasur- 


above the 


hospital- 


ers as collection agents 

The annual premium, which is ten 
dollars for an adult, twenty for a 
childless couple, thirty dollars at most 
for any family, is misleadingly low, for 
the scheme runs four million dollars a x 
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receive almost complete protection huge 14-ton steel ingots from  Stelco’s Hamilton Works, Hamilton: Primary Gananoque Works, Gananoque: Pro 
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of an anaesthetist Physiotherapists industrial progress Moving aheac reintor stee!, wire. nc tor tacks, farrier products, 
ind other specialists attached to the bolt ts, pole e hardware, white lead, le t i putty. 


staff of his hospital treat him without 
extra cost. The patient is entitled to 
endocrine preparations, insulin, blood 
plasma, injectable penicillin and strepto- 
mycin and eight types of vitamins. The 
most important exclusions are special 
nursing care, whole-blood transfusions, 
hospitalization for diagnostic purposes 
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The popular leader of the Royal 
Canadians, one of North America’s 
favorite dance orchestras, a native of 
London, Ontario, has long been a 
foremost figure in American power 
boat racing. The former Gold Cup 
Trophy winner and the number one 
power boating driver in 1948 piloted 
his Champion-equipped TEMPO VI 
to decisive victories in both the 1950 
1951 


Trophy Races. 


and National Sweepstakes 


CAR 


CALA 





LIMITED 


lature and on the hustings ever since 


it came into effect on Jan. 1, 1949. As 
this was written, another election 
campaign was under way and _ the 


scheme’s unexpected deficits, its methods 
of collecting from its subscribers and 
its methods of making payments to 
the hospitals were under fire from all 
sides. 

The troubles of B.C.H.1.S. can nearly 
all be traced to two generic errors: it 
tried to move far fast and 
promised to deliver too much service 
with too little money. Although mem- 
bership is compulsory by law, a legis 
lative board of enquiry recently dis- 
covered that the hastily organized 
collection scheme first conducted 
through sixty-three district offices, later 
revised to permit payroll deductions 
was missing more than one wage earner 
out of every six. This has led to much 


too too 


antagonism between hospitals and 
patients on one hand and _ between 
hospitals and the administrative 


authority on the other. The hospitals 
are not permitted, nor do they have 
any real inclination, to turn sick people 
away merely because they haven't paid 
their premiums. But) when such 
patients receive treatment, it becomes 
the hospital’s responsibility to collect 
B.C.H.1L.S., which subsidizes all_hos- 
pitals with an annual grant, does make 
some provision for bad debts, but when 
a hospital runs into a wave of premium 
evaders its whole economy can_ be 
threatened with disaster 


While A Man Lay Dying 


Another source of financial trouble 
to some hospitals has been co-insurance. 
Under co-insurance, the patient pays 
a maximum of three-fifty a day for ten 
days for his year’s hospitalization, over 
and above his premiums. In theory 
this serves to keep free-loaders out of 
the wards and save the bed space for 
those who really need it. In practice 
some hospitals have found co-insurance 
difficult to collect and since their grants 
from B.C.H.I.S. are based on the 
supposition that virtually all co-insur- 
ance is collectible, their deficits have 
mounted. 

B.C.H.LS. was not designed to take 
care of the chronically ill, for whom 
the maximum is thirty days’ hospitali 
zation a year (there’s no limit for the 
acutely ill). In drawing the line it has 
had to make difficult and sometimes 
cruel decisions. A man lay dying of 
cancer in the Jubilee Hospital at 
Vernon when word came through from 
B.C.H.1.S. that he was no _ longer 
entitled to hospitalization benefits and 
should be discharged. In Kamloops 
an old man lay under an oxygen tent 
fighting for his life, when a_ similar 
order was transmitted from the plan's 
higher echelons. A _ thirteen-year-old 
Vancouver girl was admitted to hospital 
with a spinal injury which left one leg 
three inches shorter than the other 
Thanks to the skill of an orthopedi 
surgeon she left the hospital cured 
B.C.H.LS. refused to pay the hospital 
bill of seven hundred and fifty dollars 
on the grounds that the youngster was 
chronically ill. Cases such as these 
have left the B.C. College of Physicians 
and Surgeons to thunder: “‘It is intoler 
able that an arbitrary ruling can be 
made by a single medical civil servant 
in Victoria regarding how long a patient 
he hasn't seen should stay in hospital.” 

Many suggestions for reforming 
B.C:.H.LS. were contained in a 
tabled in the legislature by an enquiry 
board last February. Some of these 
A strict crackdown on premium 
evaders, administration to be placed 
in the hands of a three-man board, 
extension of benefits to the chronically 
ill, abolition of co-insurance, more 
and treatment of 
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Yes, in this romantic isle, the 
temperature very rarely goes 
above 80°. So plan now to leave 
the stifling heat of the city for the 
cool breezes of the Trade Winds— 
in Jamaica. 

You'll find Jamaica the ideal <>. 
vacation playground—miles 
of soft, sand beaches, lush y / 
tropical foliage, pictures- é 
quenativevillages. —_ 



















There are five ™SS 
resort areas to aN 
choose from, thai 


each with special 
attractions of its own. 
Reduced summer 

rates make 

this isle of enchant- : 
ment in the Caribbean/4 
inviting to everyone. \— 
For futher details, see 

your travel agent, any 
airline or shipping office, 

or write to Jamaica : 
Tourist Board, 47 Fraser 2 Le 
Avenue, Torontc. u 
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hospitals, more money from provincial served by registered nurses who pe. None of Canada’s many he h j ! nme flered t nderwrit ip 
funds and a streamlining of adminis form many of a_ physician’s duties s so badly managed or starved fo mately sixty percent of the cost 
trative procedures Finally, it was ['ypical of these districts served by funds that it fails to meet some of the provinces would give it the go-ahe 

ommended that Saskatchewan's hos nurses (where the premium is dropped needs of some of the people some bring such a scheme into force 
pital scheme be studied. to three dollars a year per single adult the time None of then 30 well the constitutior mpasse betw 

iuike the Saskatchewan plan, the six dollars a year per family) is Mus managed or well-heeled tl} t meet O% ‘ he ne hand 1d Quel 
8.C. plan has cost far more than its grave Harbor where Joan Eydes, a ill of the needs of all of the people a nd Ontar n the other h eft 
irchitects bargained for. Originally it London-born nurse, cares for fifteen f the time i i H M 
was hoped that it could be sustained hundred people within a radius of forty Whether the latte: ) | I Paul M ldom = misse 
by yearly premiums of twenty-one miles Nurse Eydes delivers babies f attainment or not. the ntry portul mal lear 
jollars for single adults and thirty extracts teeth, gives injections, copes hree n r litical part é n't it ’ M 
three dollars for families hese rates with epidemics ind patches up gun that the next step tow ! ( i ent 
have been increased to thirty dollars ind axe wounds This scheme is of he fT wor i ' mer Hou 
ind forty-two dollars respectively and subsidized directly by the province to to all Canadiar At the 19 lominion nd S ee to inquire in 
»-insurance has been added, but for the extent of $352.27 ! nf ’ I | nsurance . 

last fiscal year for which complete 

yrds are available the scheme went 

yre than four million dollars in the 

| Since the bookkeeping methods 

the two schemes vary, exact com 
parison is difficult, but under the same 
system of accounting as that in use in 
B.C. the Saskatchewan plan in 1951 IN 

ould have been eight millions in the 


W | 7? ? 

ed In each case, however, the deficits / > 
met from the provincial treasury ir rd l l On OuUN S 
luded assistance to indigents, pension 
rs, ete. and grants to municipal 


hospitals which would have been paid 
whether compulsory hospital insurance 


was in force or not. In B.C. this 
unavoidable” part of the operating 
deficit was almost three millions. in 


Saskatchewan slightly more 

Alberta’s much more modest plan 
calls on the provincial treasury for an 
innual subsidy of just under two million 
dollars, but it offers its voluntary sub 
scribers a good deal less security It 
has been estimated that not more than 
fifty percent of the province’s residents 
ire enrolled in the scheme 

Municipal councils, by a majority 
vote, can bring their communities into 
the scheme Ratepayers and thei 
families are automatically insured by 
i property tax of two mills, which 
comes to thirty dollars on an assess 
ment of fifteen thousand dollars. Non 
ratepayers may join by paying eight 
dollars a year for themselves and their 
families 

The subscriber pays only a dollar a 
day for a bed, but he is also charged 
for all extras, including the difference 
n ward charges if he prefers semi 
private or private accommodation 


Since it’s much less comprehensive 
ind expensive, the Alberta scheme has 
iroused neither the extremes of enthusi- 
ism nor of criticism that have been 
aroused by the B.C. and Saskatchewan 
plans 

Another piece of Alberta’ health 
legislation, which is separate from the 
dollar-a-day plan, is the Maternity 
Hospitalization Act It provides all 
women in the province with free 
hospital care during childbirth. The 
people of rural Alberta are much 
happier about these benefits than are 
the administrators and boards’ of 
governors of the city hospitals. ‘To 
handle these maternity cases, the 
province pays a hospital like Edmon- 
ton’s Royal Alexandra a flat daily rate 





Lhe Royal Hamilton Light Jnfan try 
( Wentworth Kegiment) 


One of Canada oldest regi the RH LI. v 
Orpvanized in L8G ind only f f ear ter wv 


service. In World War II the R-H._L.1. we isting fame 


in the memorable attack on Dieppe 


of $8.50 But it costs the hospital The glorious record of the Royal Hamilto: ght Infancry 
$12.54 a day to provide the care 
required Last year the province's proves tha PRADITION COUNTS 
generosity to mothers cost this hospital 
ilone a total of eighty-six thousand WOW) 4 Sr gCANE IN TT ’ ’ f 
dollars. the Great Wars. For a j di-colons 
Probably the least publicized — and reproduction and short history of t nt me , 
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subscriber in direct payment of all 
health-insurance schemes is Newfound- 
land’s “‘cottage hospital plan’? which 
is available in many rural areas. For 
five dollars a year (ten dollars per 
family) the Newfoundlander is entitled 
to home visits from a doctor, hospitali- 
zation in one of the seventeen pro O’KEEFE’S BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 
vincially operated cottage hospitals as 
well as out-patient diagnosis and treat- 
ment Because of Newfoundland’s 
icute doctor shortage (one to 2,417 
population) twenty-eight districts are 


Dept. A-136, Tradition Counts, 
O'Keefe House, Toronto 
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@ You'll never know how good 
instant” coffee can be until vou try 
Instant Chase & Sanborn! Here‘s the 
kind of instant coffee you've always 
wanted...rich, full-bodiedand hearty! 
And no wonder... it’s backed by 
nearly 100 years’ coffee exerience! 
And this splendid coffee saves you 
so much time, trouble, and money... 
up to 40¢ lb. over regular coffee. 
Make it right in the cup with hot 
water. Get Instant Chase & Sanborn 
now. For extra economy buy the 8-oz. 


tamuly size jar 
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Your collins, highball or 


swizzle is deliciously different 


when it’s made with a 
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w~ Jamaica Rum 
ay “Treasure of the Tropics” 


Jamaica Rum is right, too, for smooth 
summer entertaining in the home 
Many types and brands are available — 


all with that distinctive Jamaica flavour 


that cannot be imitated. 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS‘N 


(OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.! 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 5 


parliament will be adjourned (not 
prorogued) until September and they 
will have to carry on without further 
indemnity However, that didn’t 
appease their rage against Thatcher 

“Tt’s all very well for you, with a 
hardware business to keep you,”’ they 
told him, “but you’ve no_ business 
trying to cut the rest of us down like 
that.” 


* ” * 


One effect of Thatcher’s heresy 
showed up at once in the redistribution 
committee At this writing, final 
arrangements for Saskatchewan have 
not been completed, but it’s apparent 
that the CCF will have no objection 
if Thatcher’s constituency is largely 
shunted into John Diefenbaker’s, which 
lies just north of it. Thatcher knows 
he wouldn’t have a hope of beating 
Diefenbaker. He has no intention of 
quitting, but neither would he be much 
surprised if he failed to get into the 
next parliament 


* * 


Meanwhile he is continuing to ask 
embarrassing questions. As a business 
man Thatcher is revolted by the “‘drop- 
in-the-bucket” attitude toward waste 
He thinks one of the most dangerous 
features of a swollen federal budget is 
that it makes any saving seem trivial, 
any expenditure tolerable 

Thatcher still wants to know what 
we are getting for our money In 
addition to the items he mentioned 
in the Budget debate (totaling $315 
millions) he’d like more information on 
the following: 

Why did the Department of National 
Defense make its own color film of the 
royal visit? The National Film Board’s 
version was the most ambitious and 
the most successful motion picture ever 
made in Canada Why should the 
Defense Department feel it had to 
duplicate that outstanding job? What 
did the National Defense film cost? 
Why should National Defense have its 
own film-making unit at all, with a 
National Film Board spending nearly 
three millions to make films for all 
government departments? 

What is the government spending 
on publicity? The Estimates show 
$10,461,641 for “films, displays, adver- 
tising and other informational pub- 
licity’’; $6,987,136 for “publication of 
departmental reports and other ma 
terial’’; $1,982,675 for the CBC Inter 
national Service. They do not show 
what is included in these figures, how 
much goes for printing annual reports 
and how much for departmental house 
organs; how much for “cold war” 
broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries 
and how much for the Latin American 
service. 

Neither do they show any of the 
overhead, salaries, wages, office and 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine... 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 
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DONT GO AWAY 
WITHOUT 


Mothersi's: 
dl 


Travel nausea in- 
evitably occurs at 
an inconvenient “Yy 
ume, but when NN) 


prepared with 


Mothersill’s ~°’ 


yours will be ahappy yourney,whether 
you travel by boat, rain, bus, motor 
or plane. Children, particularly, are 
not accustomed to travel mouon and 
often become faint and nauseated 
after riding but a short way Relieve 
this travel sickness with a timely dose 
of Mothersill’s, the remedy success- 
fully used for half a century, and 
recommended by many _ physicians, 
nurses and well known travelers 
thruout the world. Adults and Child- 
ren's Capsules at Druggists, 
















a Were nights are cool 
enough for sleep and 

your day can be busy or lazy 

as you wish, with sea bath 


ing. sailing. fresh and salt 
water angling, all within the 


city lumits Pius historical 
H ¢ sites to view and fine accom 
modation. superb food and 
friendly folk on every hand 
For free folder write The 
Mayor, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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traveling expenses incurred by infor- 
mation offices of ten government de- 
partments. Salaries alone can be added 
ip to $573,497 by a simple run through 
he Estimates with a pencil, but the 
igure is grossly misleading because it 
loesn’t include secretaries, stenograph- 
s, or living allowances. It doesn’t 
ven cover all salaries of information 
ifficers; National Defense has one of 
he most elaborate and expensive 
publicity machines in the whole govern 
ment service, but estimates 
show only three information officers 
earning a total of $11,532. The rest 
ire in uniform and their salaries are 
lumped in with the cost of the armed 


defense 


services. 

Why do we need more 
every year? 

Why does parliament itself 
much, quite apart from members’ 
indemnities and expense allowances” 


civil servants 


cost so 


» * * 


This last question, the cost of 
parliament, ts a perfect example of the 
harm done by the “‘drop-in-the-bucket”’ 
ipproach. The entire cost of parliament 
in a normal, or one-session, year 1s less 


ian five millions, or less than one 
iinth of one percent of the whole 
federal budget. It really seems too 


mall to argue about Yet there is 
probably as much waste on Parliament 
Hill as anywhere else in the whole 
government service. 

Mainly it proceeds from duplication 
Almost everything provided for the 
House of Commons is provided separ 
itely for the Senate. 

The House of Commons has its own 
post office, staffed by a postmaster, 
two principal clerks and three “clerks 
Grade 4”; total cost in salaries, $18,888 
Che staff is large enough to handle the 
mail of 262 MPs without visible strain, 
especially since it remains all 
whether parliament is sitting or not 

Nevertheless, there is a Senate post 
office across the corridor, staffed by a 
postmaster and an assistant postmaster 
$6,380) to serve 102 senators, most of 
whom are seldom here. 

The Senate reading room employs 
two curators ($5,808) to arrange and 


year 
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To People 


who want to write 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge t 
write, but fear that a beginner hasn’t 
a chance? Then listen to what the 
former editor of Liberty said on tl} 


supject 


“There is more room for newcom 
ers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest 
of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? 


Who will be the new Robert W. 
Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rud- 
yard Kipling? Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement 


await the new men and women of 
power. 


” 


WORKS AT HOME SELLS 
ARTICLES REGULARLY 
\f ‘ 





Writing Aptitude Test — Free! 


Mm TEWSPAPER Institute of America 
offers a FREE Writing Aptitud 


Test Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women 
who add to their income by fiction and 
irticle writing. The Writing Aptitude 
Test is simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of imag- 
ination, logic, ete. Not all applicants pa 
this les Those who do are qualified ti 
take the famous N. I. A. course based 
on the practical training given by big 
metropolitan dailies 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method 


which teaches you » write by writing 
You deve iop your individual stvle 

stead of trying to copy that of others 
Although you work at hom«e youl 
own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual 
assignments such as metropolitan report- 
ers get It is really fascinating work 
Each week you see new progrs In a 
matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted ‘pri fessional] ouch Ther 
you're ready for market with greatly 


improved chances of making sales 


Vou 


But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 


Vail the Coupon 


coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
able occupation — writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 


(Founded 1925) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N.¥., U.S.A 
Send me, without cost or oblig 
tion, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit as 
promised in Maclean's, June 15 
Miss 
Mrs. }..-cccccccceces PPTTTITITI TTT TTT TTT 
Mr } 
Address ....++6- Cocecccccccccccoccocces 
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guard its $3,500 worth of me wspapers 
rhirty feet away the 


House of Commons reading room has 


and periodicals 


a staff of six ($17,568) to look afeer 
the same newspapers and magazines 
plus another $1,500 worth Even 
during the session you seldom find 


more than two or three people in either 
room staff 
he Senate also has its own barber 


aside from the that is 


shop, its own chief and assistant chief 


of protective service, its own editor of 
translator and 


Altogether 


debates, its own chief 
its own chief of char service 


this duplication cost about S40,000 
i year 

In a budget of fou nd half 
billion dollars this amount is scarcely 


visible to the naked eye Im the 
budget of itself 
however, it represents 


annual parhament 


ilmost one per 


cent of waste. Even if it is a drop in 
the bucket its om drop ithe bucket 
doesr’t need 

Reporters hesitate to write ibout 
these things because we ourselves share 
in the benefits. Every member of the 
press gallery gets free stationery free 
telephones, free page and messenge! 
service in press room on the third 


floor of the House of Commons build 


ing Correspondents of daily news 
also get tree 
including desks and 
Chey provide thei 
All these 


géneral 


papers office pace 
filing cabinets 
own typewriters 
items are into the 
overhead of the P 


Buildings 


lumped 
irliament 
and do not show in the 
Estimates, but they 


it another thirty or 


have hee n gue ssed 


forty thousand 


dollars a year 
Another reason for the silence is 
the discretion of MPs Only a very 


courageous member of parliament, or 
public lift 
matters up in public 


one about to retire from 


ever brings these 


Chose who have tried it have always 
found, by an odd coincidence, that 
the service they get in the Parliament 
Buildings deteriorates sharply. When 


they nobody 


comes 


ring for a messenger 
When they call a stenographer 
either none at all or a girl 
read and W ise 
men who expect to be in 
long time, and like to get 


they get 
can't 
peaceable 


who write 
politics a 
service, prefer to let sleeping curators 
hie. 
Thatcher 
trouble unnecessarily, but he 


look for 


seems to 


isn’t a man to 
have been pushed beyond the point of 
no return 
the Liberals are lusting for his scalp 
and the PCs (though they are 
affronted of the three 


His own party disowns him 


least 


will nevertheless 


enjoy the task of wiping him out 
Nobody is on Thatcher's side except 
just possibly, the voters 

Thatcher himself has been amazed 


by his mail 
were 


While parliamentarians 
denouncing his 
old-age pensioners were writing 
“You're right— stick to it Liberals 
and CCFers alike predicted that he'd 
have trouble getting the 
again in Moose Jaw. but his 
executive wrote ““Attaboy 
hundred letters from various parts of 
Canada only two have 

Redistribution or not, it’s conceiv 


means test 
him 


nomination 
own 
Of several 


been host ile 


able that the voter may agree with 
Ross Thatcher, and demonstrate the 
fact by re-electing him. If that does 


happen, it'll be funny to watch the 
embarrassment of the 


Commonwealth Federation +. 
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IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 

Subscribers receiving netice of 
the approaching expiration of their sub 
scriptions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is se great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription Te 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice 
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If You are an Employer 


or an Employee... 


you will nt to be well informed on 
modern Grouy Welfare protector is designed 
by the Sun Lite. The benefit { Life. Siekne 
Accident, Disal tv and Pension urance 
are available te group of 20 or more pet ns 
regarale of age and other condition shich 
often pre lude the availability of such pro 
tection under individual plan 
the pamphlet “GROUP WELFARE 
PLANS DESIGNED BY THE SUN 
Liki ASSLRANCE COMPANY OF 


CANADA”, without charge or 
obligation, gives the following informa- 
tien: (1) Why Planned Protection? (2) 
ddvantages, (3) Group Life Insurance 
Benefits, (4) Group Pensions, (5) Con- 
tinuance of Income Benefits, (6) Hos- 
pital Expense Benefits, (7) Surgical 
Expense Benefits, (3) Medical Expense 
Benefits, (9) Accidental Death and Dis 


yours 


memberment Benefits, (10) Diagnostic, 
\-Ray 
Poliomyelitis 
Dependents Benefits, ete. 


(11) 
(12) 


Benefits, 
Benefits, 


and Laboratory 
Expense 











Easy 


a¢ fallin down 


a well 


to give your car 
long-lasting wax protection! 


' 


‘ 
‘sy 
Sr. 





Protect your car 


tford.Can.,1952 








~—% ) 
‘Hold, on Gran'maw. We'll git you 
out'n there in 20 minutes— 


soon as Paw waxes the car! 











Johnson’ Car-Plate Waxes any car 


é. in 20 minutes! 


va 


Spread it on 
Wipe it off— 


—(no rubbing)—let it dry! 
(no rubbing)—that’s all! 


( Plate rubbing aut 
i longer lasting shine 
! p T¢ nal Wax Job 
+ $12 D lelay Wax youl 
P ip a can of Johnson’ 
P 
Clean first with Johnson's CARNU iin 


wet, rnare te nh on sour ot a 
ome 


hrome trim. Clean with Johnson s Chrome Cleaner — Protect with Johnson's Car Plate 


Johnson's Car- Plate’ &* Carnu’ arethetrademarksofS.C.jJohnson&SonLtd 
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MAILBAG 


HAIL ELIZABETH! —I or Il | 











Blair Fraser (in Backstage at Ottawa 
ida was correct in proc laiming 
our Queen as Elizabeth of Great 


Britain. the Second. ete 


ys Can 
Queen. Inas 
three 
(ireat 


and our present 


there have been only 
queens in their own right. of 


Britain Anne. Victoria 


monarch it is difficult to 


much as 


foll W his 
reasoning 

Our 
correctly 


monarch’s designation 
given is Elizabeth, of Great 
Britain, the First, Queen. She is 
Queen Elizabeth of C 
Good Queen Bess of England was never 


present 


ilso 


the first anada 


Queen of Great Britain as that realm 
did not exist until one hundred and 
four vears after her death Walter 


Scott Vancouvet 


What Is an Eagle-Load? 


he letter from L P C;uichon in 


Mailbag (April 1 ind his remarks 


reg irding the golden eagle Some 
G FA 
\ i | 
<< > 
Y "& ve | bh 
@<" S 
years ago 1n the I S. tests were made 
to determine the weight which such 
an eagle could lift and carry off \ 


and lusty bird was used and 
found that the outside weight 
which the could lift and fly 


off with was eight pounds, and at that 


full-grown 
it was 


creature 


it could rise only a few feet off the 
ground and, yping 
short i 


ilong for a 
i 


reed to come 


ifter flay 
distance, was f 
down to earth exhausted 

The golde n eagle 


does prey upon 


birds and very small mammals, but as 
to calves, lambs and fawns they would 
have to be very tiny specimens indeed 


the seizing and carrying off of 
children by eagles 
has 


young golden o1 


otherwise been proven to. be 


pure myth. CC. H. Brown, Windsor, 
N.S 

@ For many vears I lived in Edzell 
at the foot of the Grampians, thirty 


miles north of Dundee During the 
lambing season | think it was In 
1940 i golden eagle attacked some 
lambs just a couple of fields iway 
from the village \s swooped the 
shepherd wounded one of its wings 
with his crook and it fell into a ditch 
Che shepherd with help got it into 

sack and brought it inte the village 


made a large: wooden cage 


on show, charging 


A nice sum 


ind put it 
sixpence for each 
ollected for 
the Red Cross A fte 1 couple of days 
the bird was sent to the Edinburgh 
zoo, but it did not survive Mrs. L. E 


Byars, 


visitor 


‘ 
Was ¢ 


Liverpool, England 


Maciean’s on Active Service 

I am one of the ( 
who are winding 
in the Far East ind 


‘anadian soldiers 


just up their service 


will soon be on 


70 MACLEAN 


my way home 


I have 
copies of your magazine 


During the past yea! 
time to time 
that were sent 
fellows with the publisher 
compliments. I would like you to know 
that | and many of my 
rateful 

I personally like the 
much except for one of 


received from 


over to the 


friends ove 
here are 
magazine ve 


your write 


Mr. B. Baxter 1 am afraid I am : 
little too much of a nationalist to enjoy 
the sort of tripe he writes.—Jules | 
McGrail, Korea 


An Eyewitness Reports 

A critic of your first-class 
Riel (Feb. 1, 15 on the 
snapshot 


article on 
faith of a 
was telling your author that 
mistaken in saying Riel’s 
‘red-yellowish” and 


he was 
monument was 


that only the year and “Riel” wer 


inscribed on the monument 

My room is less than two hundred 
feet Riel monument and 
when I read that, | walked to it and 
can now vou that author 
W. ©. Mitchell right and not 
the criti rhe monument is yellow 
colored the 


from the 
assure your 
was 
orange base is grey) and 
the date and 
the monument 
inscription is partly defaced 

Deniset Bernier, St. Boniface 


month are inscribed on 
18 Novembe1 The 

Maurice 

Man 


Maisie Sends Thanks 


Please will you publish my letter to 
thank the all the nice kind 
letters | received Please tell 
them that I have many 
letters it is im for me to thank 
all the senders, but | am grateful 

Maisie Bromley Scarthoe Road In 


firmary, Grimsby, England 


readers for 
have 
rec eived SO 
possible 
very 


Gunning for Mickey 

If Mickey Spillane (Mickey’s Givin 
Murder a Bad Name, April 15) likes 
to write all well and 


rood to 


tripe 





inds who will 


But let 


thous 


| he re are 
books 


him not call writers of literature “long 


him 


buy with lurid covers 


haired jerks.” hei 
be selling when his have gone the way 
of all trash vB Hamilton 


books will still 
ivers 


@ \ 


only 


ibout Spill 
idds to the degenera: 
filthy books. It tears down 
especially in youth, some of humanity's 
noblest qualities. F. T. Westmeyer 
Seattle 


sur Story ine Ss writings 


Vv engendered 
by those 


MAGAZINE 


JUNE 


Stetsko Came to Town 


Your article, Hero of the Hunted 
Men (May 1), by McKenzie Porter 
caused great joy among tens of thou 
sands of Canadians and Americans of 
Ukrainian origin and descent. We have 
rece ived greetings from numerous other 
national groups who sympathize with 
our cause 

We have Yaroslav Stetsko. the de 


served hero of the article, in our midst 


as a guest in Toronto Sincere 
thanks to you on behalf of the Ukrainian 
people of this city Ing Wasyl Bezch 


libnyk, Toronto 


Where the Money Goes 





June Callwood’s article, Biggest Man 






F. L. ABEL, mgr. : 
Season: June - September on the Biggest Campus (May 1), has 


brought much comment from the 








~ 
“wt University of Toronto family all of 
it good But, as Dr. Smith himself 

E xcellent calls university financing a night 

golf on one of mare,” it is not surprising one or two 

an the world’s most sour statistics crept in. For the record 

picturesque then, profits of the University of 

COUTSCS «oe Toronto Press are used to publish 





learned journals and to subsidize books 


by staff members of this university it 

and other institutions of higher learn \\ake Snappy D, / 
—S ing; they are not diverted to othe 
- : Warm divisions Likewise, any profits from Wi | ry Red Cap, appy, 





salt-water the sale of biologics by the Connaught 
’ mating Cai Medical Research Laboratories are 
magnificent loughed back into medical research in 
= " ploughec in m ical I Z 1 ° : . 
/ &%o aw’: Manoir pool... the laboratories and the School of Shout this happy call for the ale that tops them 
£ Hygiene.—-Kenneth S. Edey, director all! Carling s New Red Cap excels in smooth 
of publicity, University of Toronto flavour and light-hearted goodness—in 


se harmony with public taste for over a century. 
Baxter's Friends and Foes 


Riding, Look, why don’t you just pension 9 
tennis, fishing — off Beverley Baxter for the good of 
your magazine, which is coming along 


sports for the 
active, plenty rather nicely? B. B. belongs to the 


its a rg san tae ga espe et NEW ' CZ Cd Cap. Me 


he can put on his slippers, his blazer 








light up his pipe, sit by the fire and ba 
read Lorna Doone Father John L. 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY! Quinan, Halifax } — 
Rates from $16 per day with meals. | 
for tastes Ulan, oon @ The first article we read is Beverley 
your travel agent or Baxter’s. He is broad-minded and fair 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES ind it is difficult for us to understand 
950 Vtetts Genes ~~ thea some of the harsh criticisms aimed at 
him. Walter T. Hall, Pasadena, Calif 
@ li is a great tribute to Baxter's X ‘ 
. personality that he should be so much _— N Oo W > 
( criticized, as it is only the mediocre a 


who do not arouse so much outspoke n 
enmity or friendship. As for me, I am 
a Baxter fan I have always been 
impressed with the fairness of the Lon 


don Letter, written by a Conservative 
but without bias, and expressing the 
considered views of a real statesman - ; $ 


ind not a party politician. H. Hum “ FOR ONLY 


phries, Cres-de-Cagnes, France 


MONTREAL TO LONDON 
—and only $477 Return 





@® Although | am opposed to Baxter 
politically I have had considerable 
respect for his judgment. I also have 
a pretty strong stomach, but when a 
man of his experience goes starry-eyed 
over a character as controversial and 
questionable as Gen. MacArthur, my 
tummy can’t take it.—Lynwood A 
Walker, Swalwell, Alta 


DAILY FLIGHTS 


by “North Star’ Skyliners — 


most frequent air service to all Europe 
- More power to Mr saxter and 


Gen. MacArthur Mrs. Wm. Wity LOWEST YEAR ‘ROUND FARES cveci 


shyn, Edmonton | for In \thantic r tra 
@ Baxter must have associated with a p O80) ! ’ 
very poor class of Americans while in Miler’ ¢ a 
the U S k L Cooper Fredericton \r | n wr ¢ 
lelicious me t xlerate cost 





e@ | suppose we can expect letters from 
Mr. Baxter on the subjects: ““The good 


. , na a Ask your Travel Agent or 
points of ¢ hiang Kai-shek,” and “India TCA Office for full information about the 


is on the march What will become of new lewesl-over Tourist Fares TRANS - CANADA A 





their harems? As Mahatma Gandhi y y" 
Internetione! . Troms Atlentic VI 7 WHCS 


and Mr. Nehru are not Conservatives 
their names may not be mentioned 


FX] 0 4 ' 
It is too bad that a writer in Canada’s 


CANADA'S FINEST national magazine, with so much ability 
and experience, writes in such a narrow 
CIGARETTE J.D Alta. te 


vein Rogers, Bindloss, 


Transcontinental 
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FARMER south of Edmonton When a city man moved to a farm 
decided to surprise his wife by near Vancouver a neighbor gave him 
shooting some wild duck for a hen and twelve baby chicks. When 


supper and crept up to a slough they met again a few weeks later the 


a COLGATE DENTAL CREAM : where the birds often fed. He Vancouverite said, yes, the hen was 






















AM downed three before he discovered fine but he’d lost all the chicks. 
> LEANS YOU BRE/ TH AS TS that they weren’t wild after all — just “Too bad-—what were you feeding 
a > pf restless. Then he had to explain to them?”’ the neighbor sympathized. 
Ca - i po his wife how he’d come to shoot “You mean the mother doesn’t 
% af») three of her ducks. nurse them?” gasped the city man. 
) ~) » e ee °° ¢e 
‘ihe = ‘ . . . 
< “))/\ At a time when it was almost A couple in Edmonton were enter- 
( aul } f) impossible to get domestic help in taining a Calgary businessman who 
Victoria, B.C., an alderman’s wife brought up the old question of why 
LATER — Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream searched frantically for a maid to 
[ COLGATE BRIN F ] Pn heii EDGR LO 5 serve an important dinner. Just 
ie » dre Reape before dinner an agency sent a girl J 
’ a z who had worked as a waitress in a / OUT WEST WE 
lumber camp. F443 
After the soup the hostess rang for (4 —— ; 





the maid who appeared in neat black 
and white uniform, glanced criti- 
cally down the table, then bellowed, 
“STACK!” 

After a startled moment the guest 
of honor stacked his plate on those 
of his neighbors and passed them 














Li 








meekly up the table. 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH 








— G A ee e 
As it cleans your teeth Cc BON DENTAL cream A family doctor in a small Ontario 
Ris : 
town has gradually expanded his 
Helps prevent Tooth Decay ‘ Sig ie 

practice to the point where two 
doctors act as his assistants and ‘ 
some of their patients don’t even Calgary hadn’t been chosen as pro- 


know him by sight. Recently he was 
dashing through the waiting room 
on the way to his consulting room 
when a hand on his shoulder stopped 
him and a patient snarled, ““No, you 


vincial capital. The two men disputed 
the point until the exasperated Ed- 
monton wife broke in with, ‘‘How 
could they have picked Calgary when 
the legislative buildings are up here?” 


don’t, bud. You’ll wait your turn s # « 


with the rest of us.”’ aoe 
A housewife in a southern Ontario 


3 > 2! % city looks very much like a woman 
During the first week of house-to- who is prominent in community 
house postal delivery in Burlington, affairs in the same town. One 


morning her short-sighted husband 
broke his glasses and borrowed two 
dollars from her to get them mended. 
Finding he had to leave them at the 
optician’s, he paid a dollar deposit 
and fumbled his way into the chain 
store where he had arranged to meet 
his wife. There he thrust a dollar 
bill into the hand of the astonished 
clubwoman and said in a piercing 
whisper, “‘I’ll let you have the other 
dollar as soon as I get home tonight.” 





Ont., a young bride turned back into 
her house after seeing her husband 
off to work. They’d just had their The cumbersome timber derricks 
first quarrel and he hadn’t kissed her which dot the Alberta prairies are 
good-by. Just then she heard foot- relics of the late Twenties when 
steps behind her. Crying, ‘Darling, shady oil promoters sold stock to 
I knew you’d come back!”’ she turned gullible farmers and townsfolk, 
and flung herself into the postman’s erected derricks, drilled a few feet 
5 arms. 





and checked out during the night. 
Early this year a rich well came in 


= and there’s a NUGGET colour to When an ,Ottawa man had a_- at the site of one of these fake 
custom-built radio stolen from his derricks, near Pigeon Lake. If the 
match YOUR shoes! 


car he placed a “want ad” for a __ slick operators of the Twenties had 
Your shoes need the care and protection of 





custom-built radio. The first man _ drilled further they would have made 
who answered his advertisement more profit on one quarter section ya Te 





Nugget Shoe Polish . the fine waxes get right : ’ 
| BLACK | 2 down into the pores of the leather—prevent turned out to be the thief. than they netted in all their swindles. — 
\. SHOE POLISH. / z cracking, give your shoes new life, bright shines! 
~\ econ Gi isadl. Sisk Wit ond all hen ot ee. ee pays $5 woe for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current ; 
“Goel ; Canadian scene. o contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o see 
= om Did you NUGGET your shoes this morning?” Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. =e 
+ si 27 
—— ; i ae 
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Pine 
we 
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It started with a fre 
Nobody notices } 


Crew. 


Detour 
for 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. Peo 


CATERPILLA 


QOrwds DIESEL ENGINES 
YON THINK OF FEE 
WHEN & WS YEN 


TAIN’ OF N CQROWES 
QYWH 
TAR 


WAPI TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


What you want 
is a Coke 


That’s so right—especially when activity 


calls for a pause. Just reach into the handy 


portable cooler tor a frosty bottle of 
Coca-Cola. Enjoy its tingling goodness 


and off you go —to play retreshed. 
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